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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A SONG OF SPRING. 


(By Charles of Orleans, nephew of Charles the 
Sixth, and father ef Louis Twelfth of France. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, and 
remained twenty-five years a captive in England.) 


Old Time has laid his mantle by 
Of cold and wind and rain, 
And in embroidered robes of light 
He clothes himself again, 
While every animal and bird 
Joins in the glad acclaim: 
Old Time has laid his mantle by 
Of cold and wind and rain. 
The springs. the rivers and the brooks 
In rainbow robes proclaim: 
Old Time has laid his mantle by 
Of cold and wind and rain. 
So we, in fresher garments drest, 
Take up the joyons strain: 
Old Time has laid his mantle by 
Of cold and wind and rain. M. E. M. 





THE VOTE IN PARLIAMENT. 





The English newspapers give fuller de- 
tails asto the recent debate and vote in Par- 
liament on Woman Suffrage. It 
remembered that this vote has relatively 
far more importance in England than any 
Congressional vote would here possess; be- 
cause it is Parliament which is to decide 
the question for all England, whereas the 
battle-field is here distributed all over the 
Union, in the State Legislatures. 

The bill was not one for Woman Suffrage 
generally, but to extend to those women 
who now vote in municipal elections the 
right to vote also for members of Parlia- 
ment. It was not seriously proposed by 
the opponents of the bill to restrict privi- 
leges already enjoyed, and the defeat of the 
measure simply leaves the matter where it 
stands. The vote was the largest yet given, 
and while the affirmative vote is precisely 
the same as last year, the negative vote is 
considerably greater. This vote is anal- 
yzed as follows: 

“The minority consisted—including the 
tellers—of 119 English, 20 Scotch, and 18 
Irish members. The majority by which 
the Bill was rejected: was composed, also 
including the tellers, of 201 English, 20 
Scotch, and 19 Irish representatives. 

“Of the English members who voted for 
the Bill, 59 were Conservatives and 57 Lib- 
erals; of the Scotch representatives, 17 
were Liberals and 3 Conservatives; and of 
the Irish members, 13 were Home Rulers, 
4 Liberals, and 1 Conservative. The mi- 
nority therefore comprised 78 Liberals, 65 
Conservatives, and 13 Home Rulers, mak- 
ing up the total of 154. 

‘In the majority, there were 68 English 
Liberals and 133 Conservatives; 9 Scotch 
Liberals and 11 Conservatives; 1 Irish Lib- 
eral, 10 Conservatives. and 8 Home Rulers. 
The majority therefore comprised 78 Lib- 
erals, 154 Conservatives, and 8 Home Rul- 
ers, making altogether a total of 240. 

‘Five members of the present Govern- 
ment, including the Prime Minister, voted 
for the Bill, and two members of Mr. Giad- 
stone’s ministry went into the same lobby. 

‘‘The minority last year,including tellers, 
comprised 78 Liberals, 64 Conservatives, 
and 12 Home Rulers; total 154. The ma- 
jority contained 65 Liberals, 117 Conserva- 
tives, and 7 Home Rulers. These elements 
of the division on both sides afford conclu- 
sive proof, if proof were needed, that ours 
is not a party question.”—( Woman Suffrage 
Journal, Mag 1, 1876.) 

It must be remembered that the House 
of Commons is a large assemblage of un- 
paid members,—some five hundred in all— 
where the percentage of attendance is very 
much less than in our own House of Rep- 
resentatives. On great party questions, 


is to be 


where the official ‘‘whips,” or managers, 
on both sides are sent out to summon the 
members, a vote is a pretty correct indica- 
tion of the prevalent feeling of the House; 
but on subordinate questions a vote is a 
much more uncertain affair, and does not 
so accurately represent the currents of pub- 





lic feeling. It depends, very much, on who | 


happens to be in the House that night. 
Now it was estimated beforehand that of 
the full membership of the present House 
there were 290 who were known opponents 
of the bill, besides those who were uncom 
mitted. It was not strange, therefore, that 
a vote of 240 should be thrown against it, 
especially in a house so conservative that 
it had rejected by a larger majority (268) 
the proposal to extend the principle of 
household Suffrage to the counties. It 
must be remembered that agricultural la- 
borers, even if houscholders, are still dis 
franchised in England. 

What encourages the advocates of the bill 
is this: that just one-half the minority are 
new members,—that is, were not in Parlia- 
ment before the last dissolution; while the 
proportion of new members among the ma- 
jority is less than one-third. This shows 
that the tendencies of public sentiment are 
with the extension of Woman Suffrage; 
and suggest the probability that when 
another more liberal Parliament succeeds 
the present tory body, the movement may 
make advances. Mr. Jacob Bright, in in- 
troducing the measure in 1873, after it had 
been already three times rejected by the 
late Parliament, gave powerful reasons for 
that course. He said: 

“It was a mistake to suppose that the 
same House of Commons which rejects a 
Bill will never consent to pass it. In the 
Parliament of 1841 Mr. Charles Pelham 
Villiers asked again and again that the 
Corn Laws might be repealed, and over and 
over again the House of Commons rejected 
th? proposition. But in the year 1846 the 
same House of Commons, which had re 
fused to listen to him, passed a measure re 
pealing the Corn Laws. Then again the 
House of Commons which had refused in 
IstG to pass a £7 franchise Bill, gave in 
1867 a franchise Bill of a much wider char- 
acter.” 

Mr. Forsyth, in moving the second read- 
ing of the bill, thus described it: : 

“This Bill is a measure for giving women 
the electoral franchise—unmarried women 
—widows and spinsters. It was first intro- 
duced, if I remember rightly, in 1866. The 
number of persons presenting petitions in 
its favor in 1867 was 13,000, and last year 
in the month of August they amounted to 
415,000, while in the present year, up to the 
month of April, the number is 356,000. I 
am quite willing that the value of these pe- 
titions should be tested according to the 
maxim Zestimonia non sunt numeranda, sed 
ponderanda, The petitions have been 
signed by persons of every class, descrip- 
tion, and character. Among the signitaries 
are peeresses and commoners, naval and 
military men, landed proprietors and com- 
mercial traders, and a larger proportion of 
the middle classes, than have been willing 
to sign petitions in favor of any other 
measure for the last twenty years. Among 
those who have signed the petitions there 
are numerous professors of the universities 
and distinguished authors. I may mention 
one petition that has been presented this 
morning by my Right Hon. friend the 
member for the University of Cambridge. 
That is signed by 15 Professors, by 9 Fel- 
lows of Trinity College, and by 23 other 
Fellows of the different colleges. This 
shows that the measure is not approved of 
merely by a few agitators—by a few per- 
sons who make themselves conspicuous by 
getting up agitations—but the principle of 
the Bill has permeated through all grades 
and ranks of society throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and has com- 
manded a general if not a unanimous ap- 
proval. (Hear, hear.) I may also mention 
as a noteworthy fact that a gratifying 
change has taken place in the tone of the 
public press on this subject. There are 
many journals of great influence and wide 
circulation which openly espouse the move- 
ment, and of those which oppose it there 
is hardly one that does not do so in a seri- 
ous manner, no longer trying to treat the 
subject with ridicule instead of argument. 
(Hear, hear.”’) 

In another place Mr. Forsyth said: 

‘*Has one single meeting been held against 
the principle of the Bill? Not one. Has 
there been a single petition presented to 
this House against the Bill? Not one. On 
the contrary, in favor of the Bill crowded 
meetings have been held in every large 
town in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and by large majorities, or rather unani- 
mously, resolutions in favor of the Bill 
have been enthusiastically adopted.” 

It is hardly gratifying to Americans to 
observe that the only reference to our own 
agitation, in the main debate, was when 
Mr. John Bright quoted the remark of one 
American speaker,—and when Professor 
Fawcett, the ablest supporter of the move- 
ment, was obliged to dismiss it as ‘‘a wild 
rhapsody from some American lady.” It 
is an unfortunate fact that Mr. Bright’s 
whole picture of the extremes to which the 
“Woman’s Movement” might be carried 
vas drawn, and drawn not very incorrectly, 
from American examples. It is a good 
thing for us to remember that, whether we 
in this country can do much or little to pro- 
mote the English agitation, we can evident- 
ly do a good deal, by our extravagant or 
hasty utterances, to hinder it. 








It is to be observed that the liberal press 
of England and Scotland, in criticising Mr. 
John Bright’s speech, takes generally the 
ground already taken in the Woman's 
JOURNAL that it was only another mani 
festation of that general change of political 
attitude which advancing years so often 
bring. ‘‘He adduces arguments,” says the 
Bolton Jourad!, “long ago exploded by the 
right honorable gentleman himself.” The 
Hull Vorndng News says, “The John Bright 
of former times would never have argued 
that ‘the country had a right to determine 
how it would be governed—whether by 
one, or by a few, or by many.’ It may 
have that right; but nevertheless govern 
ment by one, or bya few, is despotism; and 
no trustworthy politician now points to it 
It is enough to make the late 
Joseph Sturge turn in his grave to hear 
such arguments as these.” And the Dar- 
lington Northern Eeho states yet more fully 
the impression produced on thousands of Mr. 
Bright's admirers by this last—perhaps the 
very last—chapter in his career: 

“To Mr. John Bright's speech, delivered 
as it was with halting hesitation and evi- 
dent uneasiness, no admirer of the illus- 
trious member for Birmingham would care 
to draw attention. It is sad to hear a great 
statesman feebly echoing in his old age the 
fallacies which he disposed of times with- 
out number in his vigorous manhood. 
Sampson grinding for the Philistines pre- 
sented as melancholy a spectacle as did 
John Bright, so long famous as the cham- 
pion of popular representation and the ex- 
tension of the franchise, posing as the ad- 
vocate of restriction and monopoly. Change 
the word ‘‘woman” into ‘working man,” 
and there is hardly another alteration req- 
uisite to convert his speech into a virtual 
reproduction of the speeches which were 
made against the Reform Bill of 1866. Mr. 
Bright would indeed have lived and labored 
in vain if such oft-refuted fallacies, such 
time-worn excuses for obstruction were not 
rated at their proper value. If John Knox, 
after spending his lifetime in destroying 
idols, had suddenly adopted the arguments 
of the priests in order to persuade Scotland 
to go to mass, he would have forestalled 
Mr. Bright in affording to the world an il- 
lustration of lamentable inconsistency at 
ihe close of a long public career. Falla 
cies and prejudices, however, do not cease 
to be fallacies and prejudices when adopted 
by him who has done more than.any one 
else to expose them to the contempt of the 
country; and John Bright, on Wednesday, 
addressed an audience which he himself 
had educated too well for it to be carried 
away when he suddenly espoused the soph- 
istries of the party of obstruction.” 

It is this sacrifice of his own political 
principles which makes the melancholy side 
of Mr. John Bright’s speech—quite apart 
from his voting Aye or Noon the Woman's 
Disabilities Bill. There is many a humble 
home in England and America where his 
picture, heretofore honored, will hence- 
forth be sorrowfully turned to the wall. 
Since Webster's 7th of March speech there 
has been no downfall so conspicuous; and 
Whittier’s grand poem of ‘‘Ichabod” seems 
its only fitting lament. *. W, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 





My last letter was written three days af 
ter the debate and vote upon the Woman 
Suffrage Bill in the House of Commons, I 
was then feeling disappointed at the increas- 
ed majority against the Bill, and regret at 
the course taken by Mr. John Bright in op- 
posing the measure, and in privately urging 
other members to vote against it. But, af- 
ter the lapse of a week, the case appears 
somewhat different. 

It has been frequently said, during this 
session of Parliament, that Mr. Bright’s per- 
sonal influence was never before so great as 
it now is, and it is certain that his speech 
or rather his publicly pronounced opposi- 
tion to the Bill, induced a considerable num- 
ber of wavering Liberals to vote against it. 
But there is another aspect to the matter. 
All friends of the measure feel a little indig- 
nant that Mr. Bright should attempt to 
crush it by his personal influence, and our 
Liberal friends feel no little mortification 
that their great leader should now be using 
the same arguments and expressiyg the same 
doubts and fears which were employed by 
conservatives in resisting the extension of 
the franchise to the manufacturing and 
trading classes forty years ago, and more 
recently in resisting the extension of the 
same franchise to the working classes, and 
for which Mr. Bright has so powerfully 
combated during all these forty years. 

The provincial papers for the must part 
criticise Mr. Bright in a way he is not used 
to. They call it his feeblest speech, and 
say it is full of utterances wholly opposed 
to anything that has been heard from him 
before, and working-men characterize it as 
the timid expressions of an old man. 

Besides, Mr. Bright has considerably of- 
fended the national taste. The name of 








Bright will stand in history as second to 
none but that of John Stuart Mill in impor- 
tant service rendered to the Woman Suf- 
frage question in England. For, not only 
was his brother the Parliamentary leader of 
the measure till he lost his seat in Parliament, 
and not only have his nieces been by far the 
most generous contributors to the funds, 
among women, and the most untiring and 
efficient every day workers, but few out 
siders know—it has not been thought best 
that they should know—how very large a 
preponderance of the ‘‘sinews of war” have 
been supplied by the various links of the 
Bright family. Ina general way, the de- 
termined and self-sacrificing devotion of the 
Bright family to Woman Suffrage, to the 
further application of the principles of 
which Mr. John Bright has himself been 
the ablest exponent as they applied to men, 
is well known—and the English feudal feel- 
ing in regard to the unity of the family, does 
not like this open revolt from, and public 
political attack upon nearly all his nearest 
relatives, except his present wife, who be- 
longs to a family conspicuous for its oppo- 
sition to the measure. 

Strong convictions might, in an extreme 
“ase, justify such a course, but Mr. Bright’s 
speech did not indicate any such convictions. 
It was simply an expression of doubt and 
an appeal for delay, given witha very Nes- 
tor-like air, and it was not a little provoking 
in its evident design to substitute personal 
influence for argument. I must think that 
the speech has done Mr. Bright more harm 
than any other act of his life; personally, 
it seems unlovable, and politically it seems 
traitorous to his life-long principles, and 
will do much to loosen his hold upon the 
great Liberal party of the country, who are, 
in regard to this question, considerably in 
advance of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. 

“Oh that our enemies would make speech- 
es against us!” has been a frequent exclama- 
tion from the friends of the measure in this 
country. The wish is now answered from 
the highest authority, and seems likely to 
be worth as much as was anticipated. To 
most who read the speech the question sug- 
gests itself: ‘‘Is this the best that can be 
said against it?” 

Taking a full view of the effect of Mr. 
Brights speech upon the fortunes of this 
question, we may say this: It considera- 
bly increased the majority against the mea- 
sure—and this is damaging in two ways. 
First, it induced hesitating Liberal members 
to pronounce themselves against it, and 
when a man has once taken up a course of 
action, consistency seems to make it a virtue 
to go forward; so,unquestionably, Mr. Bright 
has to some extent increased the permanent 
active opposition in the House of Commons. 
Second, success is itself the most effective 
argument in its own favor—and the fact 
that the Bill was defeated last year by a ma- 
jority of only thirty-five, tended more to 
concilate people toward it than the fact that 
it has been defeated this year by a majority 
of eighty-seven; though, as I said in my last 
letter, this increase in the majority is com- 
posed almost wholly of members who were 
known to be rather unfavorable, but who 
had been prevented from active opposition 
by the influence of friends, or from hesita- 
tion about taking ground against a measure 
which seemed likely to succeed in time. 
Aside from these two considerations, Mr. 
Bright's speech, and the more genuine and 
thorough vote upon the measure, have been 
of great service. Heretofore there was a 
hope that the Bill might pass as a matter of 
courtesy to women, without provoking a 
decided political contest. This hope is dis- 
pelled, and if the alternative must come, we 
can only say it appears under fortunate au- 
spices. 

Mr. Bright's speech has given the qustion 
political caste. No politician can now feel 
that it is beneath his notice, and this, to- 
gether with the class marshaling of the 
opposition have given it a seriousness and 
earnestness, a Parliamentary importance, 
which it has not possessed heretofore,and the 
surprise occasioned by Mr. Bright’s decided 
opposition has given it publicity, and awak- 
ened an amount of discussion, through the 
country, Which it has never before been 
able to call out. 

One decided advantage is already felt. 
Friends are much more ready to work to 
help it forward. A public meeting upon 
the question will be held in St. George’s 
Hall on the thirteenth of this month. The 
Right Honorable Russell Gurney will pre- 
side, supported by a good number of mem- 
bers of Parliament. Frances Power Cobbe, 
who, it is said, intends to reply to Mr. 
Bright's speech, will be one of the leading 
speakers at this meeting. 

Mary E. BEEpy. 

London, England. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss MERKUS, a Wealthy maiden of twen- 
ty-five, of middle height and prepossessing 
appearance, is fighting in male attire on the 
insurgent side in Herzegovina. 

Mrs. M. A. Boies. wife of Rev. E. C. 
Bolles of Salem, has written an excellent 
Concert Exercise for Children’s Sunday, 
which is published in the J/e/per for June. 

Miss GERTRUDE Morenovuse, of Port- 
land, Mich., is the first woman lawyer in 
that state who has received a commission as 
notary public. 
Begley. 

Miss LoGaN and Miss Bearp, who have 
just entered upon a revival work in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity (Dr. 8. H. 
Tyng, Jun’s), are Englishwomen, who have 
had much experience in that work at home. 


She was appointed by Gov. 


Miss ELLEN A. Marrin, formerly of 
Jamestown, N. Y., a graduate of the Law 
School of Ann Arbor, in 1875, was admit- 
ted to the bar by the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois, at the January term, and is practicing 
in Chicago, occupying an office with Miss 
Perry, Room 39, No, 148 La Salle Street. 

Miss G. E. Watson, who taught for sev- 
eral years in the English department of Vas- 
sar College, has recently become a lay 
preacher in the Universalist denomination, 
having been licensed by the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention. Her first sermon, 
preached in the Universalist Church at Dan 
bury, was regarded as a very successful ef- 
fort. 

ANNIE ELDRIDGE, seventeen years old, 
daughter of Benjamin Eldridge of New 

sedford, and an employe in the Wamsutta 
mills, was on Thursday sitting on a stool, 
back to one of the machines, when her hair 
became entangled in the gearing of the ma- 
chinery, drawing her head in contact with 
cog wheels, and but for timely rescue by one 
of the male operatives her death would have 
been inevitable. Her scalp was badly lae- 
erated and torn from her head. She is now 
doing well. 

Miss Emma Axpport, well known in the 
musical circles of New York, and who has 
just made a very successful debutin London, 
winning from the leading papers very high 
praise, is anative of Wisconsin, and of very 
humble parentage. At fourteen years of 
age she met Miss Kellogg at Toledo, Ohio, 
and asked her, with child-like simplicity, 
‘Will you hear me sing?” A cordial com- 
pliance greeted her request. Miss Kellogg 
discovered the undeveloped purity, sweet- 
ness, and power of her voice, and placed 
her under the care of our musical 
teachers. 


best 


Miss ANNA E, DicktNnson’s first engage- 
ment, Which terminated, according to ar- 
rangement, last Saturday afternoon, was 
financially successful both for the manage- 
ment of the Globe theater and for Miss 
Dickinson, She will remain in Boston a 
few days longer and then proceed to New 
York, where she will make her first appear- 
ance either in the last of the present dra- 
matic season or the first of the next season. 
Miss Dickinson has engaged to write a play 
this summer for Katharine Rogers, who 
will play it during her star engagement 
next season. 

Mrs. LovutsA CHANDLER MOULTON is 
spending the spring and early summer in 
Italy. She writes from Florence, May 8: 
“‘T spent ten weeks of enchantment in Rome. 
Florence has made me ill, with constant 
rain and most inhospitable winds. Moral, 
—let those who go roaming stay in Rome 
till these uncertain days of May are over. 
Snow is white and cold still on the Apen- 
nines,—and the winds blow up the Arno 
with a chill of death in them. When I left 
Rome, the first day of May, the Campagna 
was the most beautiful sight I ever saw— 
all scarlet poppies and yellow marsh-flow- 
ers,—cloth of gold and cloth of scarlet, 
blended in absolutely bewildering bright- 
ness.” 

GEORGE SAND and Victor Hugo are not 
acquainted with each other. Once, when 
the lady was at the very pinnacle of her lit- 
erary fame, as well as in the full possession 
of youth and beauty, she was presented to 
the great poet; but he, failing to catch the 
name or possibly confounding her with 
some other Madame Dudevant, only ad- 
dressed to her the most frivolous of social 
formalities. Deeming herself affronted, the 
lady abruptly broke off the conversation 
and quitted the room, and when Victor 
Hugo learned who the handsome woman 
with whom he had been talking really was, 
it was too late to make atonement for his 
mistake. Since his return to Paris he'has 
frequently invited her to his house (he nev- 
er pays Visits himself); but she contents 
herself with sending him complimentary 
messages and refuses to come. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS. 


Epirors JoNRNAL.—Women with a big 
W., have recently had another hearing at 
the Capitol. This time it was the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
who listened to arguments for equal Suf- 
frage in the District. The first address was 
by Mrs. 8. J. Spencer, Secretary of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. Mrs. Spencer 
is fragile in appearance, and her voice is 
low but very clear, with more chest-notes 
than head-notes. The chairman did not ap- 
pear very friendly, but he and the other 
gentlemen of the committee gave atten- 
tion that deepened as the address went on. 
Mrs. Spencer’ said: ‘‘The wisdom of man 
licenses the dram-shops, and these provide 
station-houses, jails, and gibbets for its vic- 
tims. In this District we have 135 teach- 
érs of public schools, and 238 police offi- 
cers; and the last report shows that public 
safety demands a police force of 900. We 
have, in the District of Columbia, 31,671 
children of school age; they are 31,671 rea- 
sons why I want to vote. We have here 
7000 more children of school age than there 
are seats in all the public and private 
schools, and, from the swarms of poor, ig- 
norant and vagrant children, the lists of 
criminals and paupers are constantly sup- 
plied. To provide for these evils there is 
an annual expenditure of $350,000, not in- 
cluding expenses of courts, while for edu- 
cation the annual expenditure is $280,000. 
«Will you say that the wives and mothers, 

the sisters and daughters, the house and 
home keepers of this small territory, have 
no interest in all these things? When, five 
years ago, men in authority attempted to 
fasten upon us by law, the typical vice of 
all the ages, in a form so degrading to all 
womanhood that no man, though the prince 
of profligates, would bear its regulations 
for a day, then we cried out so that all the 
world heard us. And so the plague was 
stayed for a little. But, every now and 
then, the monster lifts a new front. Four 
times, in four successive years, a little com- 
pany of women of the District have ap- 
peared before committees, and have com- 
pelled the discussion and defeat of bills 
tending to fasten this vice on the communi- 
ty under the guise of security for the pub- 
lic health. The last annual report of the 
Board of Health speaks tenderly of the 
need of protecting vicious men by these 
regulations, and says: ‘The legalization of 
houses of ill-fame for so humane a purpose, 
startling as it may be to a sensitive moral 
sense, has many powerful advocates among 
the thoughtful, wise and philanthropic of 
communities.’ The report quotes approv- 
ingly Dr. Gross, of Philadelphia, who says 
in behalf of laws to license the social evil: 
‘The prejudices which surround the sub- 
ject must be swept away, and men must 
march to the front and discharge their duty, 
however much they may be abused by the 
ignorant and foolish.’ 

“Startling to a sensitive moral sense’ in- 
deed! And such trifling prejudices as loath- 
isig of vice, and love of our sons and 
daughters, and sympathy for Womanhood, 
and respect for manhood, and hope for hu- 
manity, ‘must be swept away,’ while brave 
men ‘march to the front,’ and legally pro- 
vide for the perpetual sale of poor, igno- 
rant and vicious girls, in order that profl- 
gate men may be protectd in yice, and that 
iniquity may have the respectable shelter 
of law! And from the higher ground of 
our inherent right to self-government, we 
declare that the women of this District 
‘are pot safe without the ballot. Gur 

esides, our liberties, are in constant 
peril, while men who have no concern 
for our welfare, may legislate against 
our highest, nearest, and dearest interests. 
If we would inaugurate any measure of re- 
form, any measure for the protection of the 
poor and ignorant of our own sex, we are 

bound hand and foot to Man’s triumphal 
car. The law is yours; the treasury is 
yours; the power is yours; you need not 
even hear our cry, except at your good will 
and pleasure. 

The history of the successive forms of 
government in the District of Columbia, is 
a history of failures. So will it continue 
to be, until you adopt a plan founded on 
truly republican principles. You admitted 
that the colored man was not free until he 
held the ballot; therefore you enfranchised 
the colored man, and left the colored wo- 
man his slave. I know colored women, in 
Washington, far the superiors of the masses 
of colored or white men, who declare that 
they endure wrongs and abuses now which 
were unknown in the time of slavery. 
Then, they say, the colored woman was 
salable property, and she must not be 
spoiled for the market. Now she belongs 
to an irresponsible master, who can make 
her serve him at the cost of her life, losing 
no money thereby, and supplying her place 
without expense when she is gone. 

“There is not an interest in this District 
that is not as vital to me, as to any man in 
Washington; that is not more vital to me 
than it can be to any member of your hon- 
orable body. 

“As a citizen seeking the welfare of this 
community, as a wife and mother, desiring 
the safety of my children, which of you 
can claim a deeper interest than I, in ques- 
tions of markets, taxes, railroads, highways, 


the public debt, sanitary and police regula- 
tions, station-houses, (wherein I find many 
a wreck of womanhood) schools, asylums, 
charities? Why deny me a voice in any or 
all of these? Do you doubt that I should 
use the ballot in the interests of order, re- 
trenchment and reform? As Mr. Riddle 
says: ‘A woman knows enough to choose 
her lord and master for life, but is supposed 
incapable of choosing a constable fora year.’ 

“Some say: ‘If women vote they will be 
come strong and coarse like men.’ If you 
would let the army of women who scrub 
and wash and iron, and bake and brew, 
rest awhile on election day, and take a little 
fresh air on their way to the polls, no doubt 
they would grow stronger and get higher 
wages. Itraised the wages of every colored 
man in Washington when you gave him 
the ballot; so that now, when this political 
sovereign, whose wife frequently supports 
him,does choose to work, he can earn as 
much in one day as his wife can in six. 
Work is made for him by capitalists, in 
order to secure his vote. 

“Right well you know, noble Senators, 
brave representatives of the people, the rea- 
sons, high as heaven, deep as despair, that 
inspire me to demand of you justice for 
women. And here, for the women of this 
District, your peculiar wards, I ask you to 
try the experiment of doing justice. Give 
us a voice in the laws under which we live 
and may be tried, judged and condemned. I 
ask it for myself, that I may the better help 
other women. I ask it for other women 
that they may the better help themselves. 
As you hope for justice and mercy in your 
hour of need, may you hear and answer.” 

Miss Lity D. Woop then spoke. She 
was suffering from a cold, and urged only 
one thing: That the gentlemen should con- 
sider this matter not on the mere ground of 
expediency but on that of right. She said: 
‘Ido not suppose there is one of us who 
can look back in his own experience upon 
some deed done, not because it appeared 
expedient but because it was right, who 
does not see that deed justify itself now.” 

Miss Mary 8S. Foster spoke; also a lady 
of color, named Mary Corey. On perceiv- 
ing Mr. Henry Wilson, of England, Mr. 
Hendee, of Vt., put several questions to 
him concerning the Suffrage movement in 
England. He elicted that the interest in 
Woman Suffrage had grown since the re- 
peal of the Contagious Diseases Act. 

The Chairman, Mr. Buckner, of Missou- 
ri, asked Mrs. Spencer ‘‘if she would be 
willing to leave the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion to be decided by the votes of ladies of 
the District?” She replied, ‘‘Certainly I 
would not. In pro-slavery times, did you 
ever propose to submit the question of free- 
dom to the vote of the slaves? How many 
would have dared to vote as they wished?” 
When one of the committee proposed to 
adjourn to attend to other business, Mr. 
Stevenson, of Ill., said, ‘I know of none 
more important than this.” 

Mr. Buckner said: ‘‘So you do not con- 
sider that women have any representation 
through their husbands, fathers and broth- 
ers?” 

Mrs. Spencer: ‘‘I do not, sir. Woman is 
created so different from man, that he can- 
not represent her, even if he wishes to do 
so” 

Mr. Willard, of Michigan said: ‘‘But will 
not this move destroy the unity of the fam- 
ily?” 

Mrs. Spencer replied: ‘‘I do not see how, 
sir. If I take my husband's arm on elec- 
tion day, and we go to the polls, and both 
cast tickets for the election of some good 
man to office, how does that destroy the 
unity of the family?” 

Mr. Hendee, of Vermont: ‘‘Aye, so long 
as you voted alike. But suppose you don't 
vote alike?” 

Mrs. Spencer: ‘If my husband votes for 
a bad man, then you need my vote all the 
more, to neutralize his.” 

Mr. Hendee: ‘But it takes you both 
away from the home.” 

Other gentlemen: ‘Yes, it takes you both 
away from the home.” 

Mrs. Spencer: ‘‘Gentlemen, I did go to 
the polls once; to be sure my vote was not 
received; but I presented it. I left a five- 
months-old baby sleeping in its cradle: I 
looked at the clock when I left home. 
When I returned the baby was still asleep; 
again I looked at the clock; 1 had been 
gone just thirty minutes. Yesterday I was 
gone to market an hour.”’ 

Mrs. Spencer replied to all the questions 
put to her with great quickness and humor. 
Once her reply turned the laughs of the 
other gentleman upon the Chairman. ‘You 
had better sit down, sir,” they said; ‘I 
would not ask her anything more if I were 
you.” 

Several of the objectors said, ‘These 
objections we do not agree to, ourselves; 
but they are frequently made and we wish 
to draw out the answers to them.” Many 
members of the committee complimented 
Mrs. Spencer highly upon her address. 
She graciously replied, ‘‘If you will only 
listen to us, we are safe.” 

Mr Wilson, of England, seemed much 
interested in the unique spectacle of the 
ladies pleading their own cause before a 
Committee of Congress. 

M. S. WITHINGTON. 





Washington, D. C. 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


It is again here, and those who for a long 
time have been out yearly to greet this bit 
of loveliness, must notice with pain that 
the quantity is rapidly diminishing. Soon 
the places that know it now shall know it no 
more forever, unless different habits are ob- 
served by many who gather it. They tear 
it up ruthlessly by the roots, unmindful 
that they are destroying a beautiful life, 
and preventing the blossomings of other 
years. A real lover of nature, one capable 
of appreciating the passionate life of a 
flower, will touch delicately, and gather 
with caressing love the breathing expression 
of the plant’s inmost life—its blossom! 

Indeed a fine sense of economy is always 
and everywhere a characteristic of a fine 
nature. He who with a word could spread 
a feast in the wilderness yet said, ‘“‘Gather 
up the fragments that nothing be lost.” 

A housekeeper of wealth and refinement 
will seek to prevent the waste in which 
Bridget delights, and she will also give 
freely in all directions. 

But this arbutus trailing among the 
mosses of the wood and the memories of 
the mind! Hew short the time since, in 
early youth, we wore it for lovers’ eyes to 
admire, but now must inhale its fragrance 
alone! 

What painful mystery is this, that just as 
one begins to deserve love, sympathy, ad- 
miration—while the aspirations and inspira- 
tions of the soul are higher and profounder, 
the longing for true love more ardent—that 
then the physical no longer gives expression 
to the fuller life, but fades and proves un- 
attractive. How much more in accordance 
with justice that the outer life should grow 
stronger and more beautiful as the inner 
life does. ‘It’s a’ a mudéle.” Who can 
blame the old for rebelling against wrinkles 
and grey hairs, in such forbidding contrast 
to the bloom of earlier years? 

How terrible is the suffering when one is 
suddenly awakened to the fact that freshness 
of youth is forever gone. A careless remark, 
as, ‘How motherly you seem,” or “You 
ought not to undertake so much at your age,” 
or ‘*You can now boast of being ‘fair, fat and 
forty,’’’ Heavens! What a pang you then 
conceal with an approving smile! And so, 
in the new Spring of the world, you go 
again to the woods; but you go alone now. 
The arbutus is as lovely, as fragrant; the 
great red drops of perfume, the winter- 
green berries, feed your soul as of old. 
You feel as sensibly the very spirit of the 
woods intermingling with your own, but in- 
stead of soft sighs laden with hope, there 
are tears over a vanished youth which knew 
only disappointment, and over a future un- 
illumined even by hope. 

“Ah, middle age, by no fond wile, 

No soothing calm is blest, 

Still in the world’s hot restless gleam 
She plies her weary quest, 

While vainly for some pleasant dream 
Her searching glances ask.” 

Oh! you who are farther on in the sad 
‘tale that is told,”’ does resignation to phy- 
sical ugliness come with increasing years? 
Give consolation, if you can, to the middle- 
aged, whose hearts are still young, who 
still seek the wild flowers, still love all the 
best joys of youth, and who shrink back 
from the vale where you repose! 

SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





*>e 
THE DIGNITY OF WOMANHOOD. 


There are afew elements in connection 
with Woman Suffrage work to which I 
would like to call attention. The first is 
this, an attempt to gain our rightful posi- 
tion through some other avenue than one 
made for our benefit. Why not admit the 
fact, more particularly in political life, that 
the framers of constitutions and laws prob- 
ably never gave the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage a thought? Many already using the 
ballot had hardly learned its. power them- 
selves and on learning it, as a matter of 
course, grew selfish enough to want to keep 
it in their own hands. Besides, with now 
and then a noble exception, it had never 
dawned upon their minds that women wish- 
ed any wider sphere of action than keeping 
house, teaching school at seventy-five cents 
per week, and an occasional inveterate 
blue-stocking, writing a book. 

I rejoiced when the United States Consti- 
tution was so amended as to grant the right 
of franchise to the colored race, but deemed 
it a step backward when Woman claimed 
the same right under the same amendment. 
For I insist upon it that if our cause is 
worth any attention it is worth special leg- 
islation for the benefit of our sex. When 
the right is once gained, the work of the na- 
tion is before us. 

Nor do I approve of a spirit of servile 
gratitude where none is due. After it has 
become apparent that the votes of women 
are needed to sustain an equal, just and 
good government, if, in assuming the just 
right, we also assume the responsibilities of 
citizens to what human power do we owe 
thanks? A spirit of fulsome adulation is 
disgusting to every sensible mind and dan- 
gerous to a weak one, and every man in the 
legislative halls who speaks one word in be- 
half of Woman, knows that he at the same 
time speaks three words for himself. Then 
why need pay him homage? 





Ata Woman’s Temperance Convention 





not long since, the orator of the evening, a 
Congregational minster, gave the ladies a 
sound berating for taking too much glory to 
themselves in the temperance reform. Per- 
haps what he said was unjust, but I enjoy- 
ed it nevertheless, for on so many such oc- 
casions had I heard high-sounding flattery 
for doing work we had in vain called upon 
our protectors to do for us, that my soul re- 
volted at such words, when I knew all too 
well the action that went along with most of 
them to aid the temperance cause at the bal- 
lot-box. 

There is also a spirit of petty spitefulness 
towards opponents of Woman Suffrage, 
which can only be a weakening element. 
Let it be ever borne in mind that no one 
was ever driven to take an advanced step, 
that those who advocate any principle from 
motives of policy are poor exponents of a 
just cause. Only calm, enlightened, char- 
itable work is effectual, and while with earn- 
est action, and patient waiting we prepare 
for the coming day, let us with the dignity 
of a God-given womanhood avoid intrigue, 
spite, and the spirit of subserviency which 
has been so long a habit with our sex that 
it has become almost second nature. Let 
us render thanks only to God, for the places 
in which we can work most efticiently in 
his service. FRANCES W. SMITH. 

Wheatland, Iowa. 

oe 


RIGHTEOUS RETALIATION. 





EpiTors JouRNAL:—‘‘Needham,” in your 
issue of April 29, advised all women to use 
the Rising Sun stove polish, and not to low- 
er themselves to the level of Mr. Morse by 
retaliation. I wish every woman in the 
country who has any desire for Suffrage, 
would forbid its use in her house, not to re- 
taliate upon the maker, but simply as a 
practical method of proving that even 
“mice” have some influence, and that he 
owes his fortune to their patronage. More 
notice has been taken of the absurd speech 
than it deserved, but it is hard to believe 
with your correspondent that he was only 
expressing honest convictions. No man 
who has sufficient sense to make stove pol- 
ish, not to mention representing a Massa- 
chusetts town, would make such an exhibi- 
tion of ignorance and egotism. The men 
made a mistake when they took him from 
his manufactory and sent him to the Legis- 
lative Halls. 

Mr. Morse has done Woman Suffrage no 
harm, but has probably helped the cause. 
Such conceited ignorance is better, opposed. 
But a generous public ought to allow him 
to return to his former occupation, and, if 
he succeeds well, leave him there; for cer- 
tainly in statesmanship, he has succeeded 
only in failing. 

Let each one do the work he can best do. 
It is a pity to spoil a good stove polisher to 
make a hundredth rate politician. 

Weedsport, N. Y. Mary E. Litt e. 
Eee Kea 
NEWBURYPORT HERALD ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


Last week the JouRNAL quotes from the 
Newburyport Herald its views regarding the 
probable results of Woman Suffrage, which 
views are more dolorous than logical. The 
Herald says: 

“In some respects women now have the 
advantage, laws being enacted upon the 
supposition that they need more protection 
and greater securities. This will not be 
when they stand up to be counted as men, 
vote as men, and transact business, hold and 
transmit property as men can do. They 
will then have no claims to respect that 
men have not, and equality of rights must 
bring equality of duties. Most we fear 
danger to the family. The marriage rela- 
tion is founded upon the idea of inferiority 
or dependence of the women, and we talk 
of the chains of matrimony on this account. 
The worst condition of slaves is when they 
can be sold and removed from the lands 
they cultivate, having no fixedness of rela- 
tions; so the worst condition of the female 
is where women are common, as in most 
barbaric states. When the slave is changed 
toa serf he isadvanced as Woman was when 
she passed to the ‘chains of matrimony,’ the 
husband having authority and being bound 
to provide for and defend her. But go be- 
yond that and where will it lead us? The 
woman without dependence will as much 
be without other claims that come from a 
simple contract; and if it does not put us 
on the high road to a great temptation, fe- 
male debasement and the pool of ‘free love,’ 
we shall be glad.’ 

Does freedom debase? Is liberty license? 
Is the power to vote destructive of virtue, 
of morality, of human accountability? If so 
it should prove equally dangerous to all hu- 
man beings, men as well as women. If the 
Herald can see that to emerge from a con- 
dition of absolute slavery to one of serfdom 
is an improvement, can it not also see that 
a step further, namely to freedom, is a still 
greater advance, morally, mentally, physi- 
cally? And if so for any human being, 
why not so for all human beings? 

The Herald sees no danger to the family 
in extending to men the elective franchise, 
but if women possess that power the family 
is in danger. Wherefore? Is not man, 
equally with woman, a partaker in the mat- 
rimonial contract and responsibility? Does 
the privilege of voting render a husband 
and father unfaithful in his domestic rela- 
tions? Probably not as we hear nothing of 

it. Why then should it have any such un- 
happy effect upon the wife and mother? 
Are women, as a class, less moral, less virtu- 





ous, less domestic, less affectionate, less con- 
scious of their accountability to God, than 
men? If not, how can such dire effects at- 
tend their liberation from political serfdom? 
We confess ourselves wholly unable to see 
the danger. 

The Herald says that ‘‘the marriage rela- 
tion is founded upon the idea of inferiority 
or dependence of the woman.” Of depend- 
ence, yes. Ofinferiority,no. A difference 
in functions does not necessarily imply in- 
feriority in either. Often do we see hus- 
bands who are in every respect, moral, 
mental, physical, spiritual, inferior to their 
wives. That there is a difference in the 
domestic duties of man and woman no one, 
we presume, will deny. But that the one 
set of duties is more or less important or 
honorable than the other we dodeny. Both 
are equally important, equally necessary, 
equally honorable. Each is comparatively 
inefficient and therefore valueless without 
the co-operation of the other. The two 
form a perfect and harmonious whole. 

This idea of the inferiority of Woman is 
the idea of the dominant sex. It is an idea 
born of brute force. When it shall have 
become obsolete the world will have ad- 
vanced morally many degrees beyond its 
present status. Freedom will no more 
make a woman licentious than a man; will 
no more make a wife unfaithful to her mar- 
riage vows than a husband to his; will no 
more destroy maternal than paternal affec- 
tion; will no more release a woman than a 
man from the binding nature of any con- 
tracts whatsoever. 

H. WARE STILLMAN. 
———— eo 


WHY THEY WONT. 


Epitors JourNAL.—If confession is good 
for the soul, the Newburyport J/erald must 
feel better, for it says: ‘‘The marriage re- 
lation is founded upon the idea of the in- 
feriority, or dependence of the woman!” 

Those who oppose ‘‘Woman's Rights" 
know that, with a better education and a 
broader field of work open to women, those 
whom they call ‘‘wives” would be their 
humble servants no longer. They look for- 
ward with sad forebodings to the time 
when women, instead of begging a little 
money of their husbands now and then, 
obliged to take what men are pleased to 
grant on men’s own terms, will earn for 
themselves what they need, and thus be- 
come independent. 

No wonder men are loth to grant wo- 
men their rights if they hold no higher idea 
of the marriage relation than that it is 
founded upon women’s wrongs! If wo- 
men had their rights, many a petty tyrant 
would have.no authority, and no one knows 
this better than those tyrannizing men who 
will hold fast to thei: servants with the grip 
of Pharaoh of old, although worse than the 
plagues of Egypt were showered upon them. 
Those men and all others whose souls are 
not a lump of selfishness, are willing that 
women should have ‘‘Equal Rights,” and 
we have never asked for more. But we 
are told that this ‘‘would be a wicked per- 
version of the laws of God.” Of course 
we do not believe it, but the phrase has 
more meaning if we only remember that 
man too often worships himself! Many 
men who bitterly oppose Woman Suffrage 
know that their own wives are tyrannized 
over, and others are those whose wives are 
‘the better men,” so they consider them- 
selves ‘‘henpecked,”’ and think that women 
have “‘too many rights now.” We need 
not expect such men as these to give up 
their narrow ideas. Those ideas are a part 
of themselves—the very backbone of their 
littleness; and without their littleness they 
would be nothing. ARDIE BEE. 

Manchester, Iowa, 

oe 


OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 


The following story related by a mother 
to her children, a few years since, shows 
the spirit that existed among the people of 
New England at the trying period to which 
it relates: 

Late in the afternoon of one of the last 
days of May, 1776, when I wasa few months 
short of fifteen years old, notice came to 
Townsend, Mass., where my father used to 
live, that fifteen soldiers were wanted. 

The train band was instantly called out 





-and my brother, next older than myself, 


was one that was selected. He did not re- 
turn till late at night when all were in bed. 
When Larose in the morning, I found my 
mother in tears, who informed me that my 
brother John was to march day after to- 
morrow, at sunrise. My father was at Bos- 
ton, in the Massachusetts assembly. Moth- 
er said that John was supplied with summer 
clothes, but he must be away seven or eight 
months, and would suffer for want of win- 
ter garments. There was at this time no 
store, and no articles to be had except such as 
each family would make itself. The sight 
of a mothers tears always brought all the 
hidden strength of the mind to action. I 
immediately asked her what garments were 
needed. She replied, ‘‘Pantaloons.” ‘ 

“Oh! if that is all,” said I, ‘‘we will spin 
and weave him a pair before he goes.” 

“Tut” said mother, ‘‘the wool is on the 
sheep’s back, and the sheep are in the pas 
ture.” 

I immediately turned to a younger broth 
er and bade him take a salt dish and call 
them into the yard. 

Mother replied, ‘‘Poor child, there are no 
sheep shears within three miles and a half.” 

“I have some small sheers at the loom, 
said I. 
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‘But we can’t spin and weave in so short 
a time.” 

“I am certain we can, mother.” 

‘How can you weave it? There is along 
web of linen in the loom.” 

“No matter 1 can find an extra loom,” 
said I. 

By this time the sound of the sheep made 
me quicken my steps toward the yard. 
requested my sister to bring the wheel and 
cards, while I went tor the wool. I went 
to the yard with my brother, secured a 
white sheep, from which I sheared with my 
loom shears half enough for the web; we 
then let her go with the rest of the_flock. 
I sent the wool in with my sister. Luther 
ran off for a black sheep, and held her while 
I cut off the wool for my filling and half 
the warp, and then allowed her to go with 
the remaining part of her fleece. 

The wool thus obtained was duly carded 
and spun, washed, sized and dried; a loom 
was found a few doors off; the web got in, 
woven and prepared, cut and made two or 
three hours before my brothers departure, 
thatis to say, forty hours from the com- 
mencement. 

The good old lady closed by saying: “I 
felt no weariness, I wept not—I was serving 
my country; I was preparing a garment for 
mv darling brother. The garment finished, 
I retired and wept, till my over-charged and 
bursting heart was relieved.” 

This brother was, perhaps, one of Gen. 
Stark’s best soldiers, and with such a spirit 
to cope with, need we wonder that Burgoyne 
did not execute the threat of marching 
through the heart of America.—Exchange. 

For such loyalty and service in laying 
the foundation of this great Republic, wo- 
men have been disfrauchised from that day 
to this, in common with idiots and crimi- 
nals. [Ep. w. J.] 

+>e 
MY EXPERIENCE. 

Epirors JourNaL.—As I have been a 
constant reader of the JouRNAL since 1870, 
I must tell you that I think it most excel- 
lent. When first I came in possession of 
it, I was a girl of eighteen years; my father 
was bitterly opposed to my subscribing for 
it, and refused me money. I was a farmer’s 
daughter, and my mother had given me the 
care of the milk. The proceeds of the 
milking of the cows, that week, were to be 
mine to get what I most needed. The day 
I sold it, I applied two dollars and a half 
for the JourNAL, for which I have never 
been sorry. I must say, just here, that fath- 
er is now one of our best advocates, and it 
is due to the reading of our ‘‘JOURNAL.”’ 

The mother of two little girls I would 
gladly hasten the day when we shall live in 
a land of freedom. Weare not ready for 
this great question to come before the peo- 
ple of Iowa; it has not yet been thor- 
oughly agitated; so it was not a very great 
disappointment to me that it did not meet 
with success in the Senate. We must have 
more good lecturers in Iowa to arouse the 
people to a sense of duty, as it is only 
through ignorance that they are blind to 
such great truths. A short time ago, I sent 
a Suffrage petition to a neighbor woman to 
sign, as I knew she was of the right opinion 
on this subject. But the little girl came 
back saying, ‘“‘Pa would not let Ma write 
her name to your paper.” Oh! when 
will Woman be freed from the tyrannicai 
yoke of Man? The lecture given by Mar- 
garet W. Campbell in this place, last spring, 
did more good than I anticipated; I wish 
she would come back, next summer. I had 
the pleasure of hearing Miss Hindman last 
Thursday evening; she gave a most able 
discourse; after it was over, the Congrega- 
tional minister asked for an introduction to 
her, and told lier she had almost converted 
him. Iwas in hopes she would have told 
him, in answer, as Paul said to King Agrip- 
pa, “I would to God that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me, were both almost 
and altogether such as I am.” 

We organized a Suffrage society, last sum- 
mer, in this place, and this same minister 
then used his influence to obtain an ad- 
journment of the meeting without organiz- 
ing. But, being baffled in his undertaking, 
he was soon seen leaving the room. We 
held the meetings once in two weeks, and 
thrived well under the circumstances. But 
there were men whose character was some- 
what doubtful, who used their influence, 
as they supposed, to aid a good work; but 
it was, in fact, the means of adjourning the 
meeting. Let this be a warning to those 
who are organizing a Suffrage Society, lest 
thieves break in, and by their evil influence 
destroy that Christian influence which is 
battling to free a sex which is held in bond - 
age by the minority of a supposed free na- 
tion. ©. 

Winthrop, Iowa. 
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EXAMINATION IN HISTORY. 

The following examination paper in 
French history was offered to the pupils in 
a private school for young ladies in this 
city. It covers one month’s work. Time 
of examination, one hour. Highest mark, 
100. Average, 75. Number of pupils not 
Stated. 

1. Describe the character of Francis I. 
How did he compare with contemporary 
sovereigns? For what is he deservedly 
praised, and what persecution disgraced the 
latter part of his reign? 

2. Who were the three Margarets of this 
period? For what is the sister of Francjs 
I. famous? Whom did she marry, and who 
was her grandson? 

3. What of Henry II.? Howdid he die? 








4. What did the next reign portend? How 
long did it last? 

5. What renders the reign of Charles V. 
infamous? Who were the great Protestant 
leaders? ’ 

6. Describe the character of Henry III. ? 
What was the object of the “League?” 
What murder disgraced this reign? How 
did the king die? — - 

7. Sketch reign of Henry IV.? 

8. What can you say of reign of Louis 
XIII,—his character? 

9. What was the policy of Richelieu in 
regard to the Huguenots? 

10. What gave Louis XIV. the name of 
‘“‘Le grand Monarque”? In what way was 
his reign disastrous to France, and what 
names shed a lustre upon the time? 

——— }e————— 
LABOR IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


The seventh annual report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was published on the 
4th inst. Returns are given from 80,893 
persons, 63,263 of whom are males and 17,- 
630 females; 71,339 are of the ‘‘wage” class, 
and 9,554 of the salary class; 47,864 of the 
total number retyrn 142,386 persons depend- 
ent upon them for support. From returns 
by employers for 254,993 employés, it is 
found that the average yearly wages amount 
to $415.37; and from returns made by 71,- 
339 persons employed, it is found that they 
amount to $418.39. On the other hand, 90 
per cent. of males and 93 per cent. of fe- 
males gave the average yearly earnings of 
the former as $482.72, and of the latter, 
$198.76. The highest average of yearly 
earnings, for males, is found to be in Suf- 
folk County, $576.19. 

From answers made by 48,747 males, it 
appears that the average daily wage is $2.01. 
the average wages of females is seen to be 
82 cents, but many of them are domestics 
and receive their board in addition. Twen- 
ty-three per cent. of the male wage receiv- 
ers are found to own the houses in which 
they live; 4414 per cent. of those who own 
houses have them encumbered with mort- 
gages. The average amount paid for rent 
for males throughout the State is $109.07, 
and for females $93.62, which for males is 
2214 per cent. of wages. 

The average number of hours employed 
for males is shown to be 10,21, and for fe- 
males 10.49, while the average for salaried 
persons is 10.41 for males, and 6.34 for fe- 
males. The average number of days 
worked by males throughout the State is 
shown to be 241.64; by females, 258.96; 
and the average among salaried persons, 
for males, 290.29; for females, 192.37. As 
there are 308 legal working days in the 
year, it will be seen that the time lost by 
each male workman is a fraction more 
than 66 days. 











-HUMOROUS. 


Something of a wag: a dog’s tail. 








A round of pleasure: a promenade con- 
cert. 

The man who works with a will: the pro- 
bate judge. 

Suspended animation: a spider hanging 
at the end of a web. 

The higher classes: the ‘‘lore” classes. 
The lower classes: the ‘‘hire” classes. 

Somebody says Tyndall calls his wife 
Molliecule. We suppose she calls him a- 
Tom. 

‘Be jabbers!” says Pat, who was born on 
the last day of the year. ‘‘Had I delayed a 
bit, where would I been?” 

Mrs. Malaprop says she knows who the 
Alpine glacier is. He is a foreigner who 
carries a lump of putty in his hand and a 
pane of glass under his arm. 

How few men classed as great remember 
to polish the heels of their boots or know 
how to tie a beau-knot. In this world there 
is no such thing as perfection. 

Rool to Keep Heldy.—Yoost eat vhen 
you feel like id. To eat vas hooman. To 
eat vhen you dond got someting to eat vas 
brootal. Broots got more manners like dot. 

Any excuse better than none.—A_ toper 
says he would be a temperance man in a 
minute if it wasn’t for his wife. He knows 
she'd be lonesome if she hadn’t something to 
find fault with. 


Some fellow has invented a safe which 
he warrants fire-proof, water-proof, and 
burglar-proof. He says it can’t be opened 
with dynamite. The price is only three 
thousand dollars, and, if you have two thou- 
sand dollars you don’t want the burglars to 
get, you'd better borrow another thousand, 
purchase one of these safes and put your 
money into it. 

“Yes,” he said, dreamily, ‘‘we are always 
striving for a subjective goal. Uncon- 
sciously, it may be, but still we strive. We 
lean over the verge of the infinite, longing 
to grasp its mysteries and lost in the pro- 
fundity of its immensity.” ‘‘Yes,” she re- 
plied, thoughtfully; ‘‘but, John, would you 
mind my putting a brown patch on those 
old duck pants of yours?” 


Apropos of the anecdote in the Drawer for 
April touching Daniel Webster and Reverdy 
Johnson, how will this do? Mr. Johnson 
brought it with him from London on his 
last return, a few weeks before his sad death: 
When Mr. Webster visited England, after 
he had attained fame enough to precede 
him, an English gentleman took him one 
day to see Lord Brougham. That eminent 
Briton received our Daniel with such cool- 
ness that he was glad to get away and back 
to hisrooms. The friend who had taken 
him at once returned to Lord Brougham in 
haste and anger. 

‘My lord, how could you behave with 
such unseemly rudeness and discourtesy to 
so great a lawyer andstatesman? It was in- 





sulting to him, and has filled me with mor- 
tification.” 

“Why, what on earth have I done, and 
whom have I been rude to?” 

“To Daniel Webster, of the Senate of the 
United States.” 

“Great Jupiter, what a blunder! I 
thought it was that fellow Webster who 
made a dictionary and nearly ruined the 
English language.” , 

Then the great- Chancellor quickly hunt- 
ed up the American Senator, and, having 
other tastes in common besides law and po- 
litics, they made a royal night of it.—Hur- 
per’s Magazine. 


CROQUET! 
CROQUET! 
CROQUET! 


Buy direct of the Manufacturers! 
Prices greatly reduced, 
‘ YL Df) TD. 
LE ( ERC LE. 
The companion to Croquet—$3.00 a set or Le Cercle 
and Croquet combined, (two games in one) for $5.00. 


Send for circular. Cue alleys seven feet long, price 
reduced one-half. 


The Centennial Pistol, 
(no danger) just what every boy wants, 75 cents. 
The Target Air Pistol, 81.50, 
D. B. BROOKS. & CO., at the music store of J. C. 

HAYNES & CO., 33 Court Street, Boston. 
2w2k3teow 
Just Published, 
A New and Beautiful Sabbath Sch. Song Book. 














Good News! | saitath School Singers. 
Good News! | zag, syd old, whear 
Good News! | 50° ¥rntosh, and the fon: 
Good News! | Sav cquuttated bent 
arcnew fret andatine | GOOE News! 
“Sunny Shore,” “To | ood News! 
to ell yt ood News! 
Coming” aid ours" | Good News! 
Price of Good News, 35 cts. Reduction for quanti- 
ties. Mailed post-free for retail prices. 





Revised, greatly enlarged and improved new edi- 


CARMINA COLLEGENSIA. 


This magnificent book has been revised and im- 
yroved, the songs of many new colleges added, and, 
vesides, being the most comprehensive collection of 
Students’ Songs, containing those of all the Colleges 
extant. Itis one of the most attractive books for 
use in parties and all informal social ‘‘sings."’ Price 
in Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00. 


Keep inremembrance Living Waters, Unex- 
celled as a book for Praise Meetings, etc. 30 cts. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


OLD-FASHIONED COMBS 


can be made over into new and modern styles. We 
reweld and repolish broken combs, supply teeth or 
arts missing, and make the same practically new. 
nformation if desired will be given by mail. 


Cc. D. Waterman & Co., 








4w22 420 Washington St., Boston. 
WHITTIER’S POEMS 
. 
CENTENNIAL EDITION, 


COMPLETE.—ILLUSTRATED, 
ONE DOLLAR. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. Centennial Edition. 
From entirely new plates. Fully illustrated. 1 
vol., 8vo. Paper cover, $1. 

This CENTENNIAL Epition includes all the contents 
of the several volumes of Poems Mr Whittier has 
hitherto published,— Mogg Megone, The Bridal of 
Pennacook, Voices of Freedom, Songs of Labor, The 
Chapel of the Hermits, The Panorama, Home Ballads, 
In War Time, Snow Bound, The Tent on the Beach, 
Among the Hills, Miriam, the Pennsylvania Pilgrim, 
and Hazel Blossoms. 

Its completeness, typographical beauty, low price, 
and the great popularity of Mr. Whittier cannot fail 
to secure for this edition a very large circulation. 





“LITTLE CLASSIC” EMERSON. 
Uniform with the ‘Little Classic” Edition of Haw- 
THORNE’s Works, which has proved very acceptable 
to the public. Printed from entirely new Electrotype 
plates. 
1. THECONDUCT OF LIFE. $1.50. 
11. SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. $1.50. 


TENNYSON’sS POEMS. 
CENTENNIAL EDITION. 
COMPLETE—ILLUSTRATED. 


Geis cicvicss vevsncee ostboune eee 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


Barry Cornwall and Some of his Friends. 
By James T. Frecps. Vest-Pocket Series. With 
many Portraits. Cloth, 50 cents, 
A charming little volume of anecdote and reminis- 
cence concerning a notable group of English authors. 


<I TA <) T TOTS" <) 
SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,”’ ‘Real Folks,” etc., 2 vols., $3.00. 
“Mrs. Whitney's stories are marked by good com- 
mon-sense, and abound in thoughts and sentiments 
calculated to help young girls to live a sweet and 
noble life; and of such a life she has given us some 
charming examples. * * * The love story that runs 
like a silken thread through the narrative of travel 
will be to many, one of its chief charms.”"—J, Y. 
Observer 
“The book is a charming one from beginning to 
end."’"— Boston Transcript. 
* * * For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 


Boston, 


2w22. 





House Keeper’s Delight. SILVER 
A scientifically prepared arti- UIT 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 
This polish being in paste 
form, is at all times ready for T 
use. Saves time, labor, and the MOON 
two great annoyances to which 
all other preparations are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a em po guarantee for 
its continued use, and the most a 
skeptical will at once acknowl SJ [‘() \ EB 
edge it superior to all other pol-™ . 
ishes in the market; it will ast 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
fe ae ~ the so ling of your _ va 
hands, and you have no dishes ( I 
lying around the kitchen. J sO SS. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted, 
From 83.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 
Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass 3m15 


YOUNG LADY wishes a situation for the sum- 

« \ mer where ye lessons will be taken in ex- 
change for board. She has had experience, and is ca- 
pable of teaching advanced pu vils. Good references, 
Address 8. E. G. Hyde Park. 4w20 





4 Vi Ty Our new meth- 
WORK AN D) M ON RY. od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4 best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 

HOW LADIES CAN ECONOMIZE: 

Many of our Lady friends are using the celebrated 
LEAMON’s ANILINE Dyes at their homes to recolor 
and restore all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles. 
They can be used with the greatest ease by any one, 
and we advise allto give them a trial. Very full di- 
rections are given with each package for silks, wool- 
ens, velvets, feathers, and many other articles, all of 
which can be colored with certain success, The drug- 
gists will give you a book of instructions free: Lea- 
MON’S ANILINE Dyes. Price 25 cts. 4ww 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dolar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see, Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
pocuee. References in every State in the Union. 

. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

GB" Collections throughout the West a specialty. 

47wl 

Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 


W \ CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 
‘4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
them all for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 
3m13 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRs,. M.A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
te Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 


Mass. ly8 


{ YEAR FREE To all who send me 35 cts for 
50 of my fine Visiting Cards, 
I will send a 20-column paper 1_ year free, Sample of 
Cards and paperfor stamp. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Win- 
ter St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 


| Beautify your Homes! 


Fancy Flower Pots, 


uspaesy 
Hanging 





Terra Cotta Ware, 
BEVERLY POTTERY 
Antiquarian Ware, &c, 


Just received, a large assortment in great variety of 
styles, which we offer at low prices. 

“Any person of taste and refinement delights in 
making his home attractive, and whatever serves to 
heighten the enjoymentsof home must be worthy of 
encouragement and culture.” 

Also, the largest manufacturers of 


VITRIFIED, GLAZED 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, 


in New England, which we warrant to be unequaled, 
and by recent tests the strongest, in the market. 


PORTLAND STONE WARE CO., 


50 KILBY STREET ' 
OO TEDERAL STREET, BOSton, 


GEO. C. DUNNE, Gen Agent. 4w2l 


THE Sas 












Ar > 
FENNO” 


The ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be found. 


Cc BEACH 
& WasHincTon Sts. 
BOSTON. 





Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 203 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


Electricity. 

rr 4 YE 

Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
rouble, Inaction of the Liver ete. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 

Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


t@"The Dr. has introduced The Health Lift 
Cure into her Office Practice. 


A Place to Rest! 


’ 
DR. TUCK’S 
, ‘ ‘ Y ’ rT. x r 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 

Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com- 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not require much 
treatment.) Gentlemen and Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will find many 
conveniences and games indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors. Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 
fancy food as may be desired. 

Address Mrs. D. Tuck, 28 Winter Street, or South 








Weymouth, Mass. roy 3m11. 
DENTOPHILE! 








Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 
“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 
‘Really a superior article.”"—Sffolk County Jour- 

nal. 

“Free from injurious substances.,’—Daily Hvening 

Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 

Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
("For sale by ali Druggists. 38m16 











Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 


1 
ever yeas and 
For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn, _ 





sms 


LADIES 
Call at Storer's Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

The Lord’s Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and costly stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
consistsof the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
and appropriate character; these symbols and em- 
blems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 
ite work that it is possible for an artist to do. The 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is known 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
ingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of heaven in its respiendent beauty 
and glory; the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
God fteclf has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and beauty. 

SAMPLES BY MAIL 50 cts, 

Descriptive circular free. AGENTS WANTED 

Address G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 
12 Winter St., Boston Mass. 3m13 


“WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

Baldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what oer be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 
339 Tremont Street Boston. 

12m15 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. Vyhen you cannot procure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


$m17 
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The Woman's Journal. | 
pe Boston, June 83,1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 

ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. 





THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


We congratulate the Suffragists of New 
England upon the success of their eighth 
anniversary meeting, of which we give an 
imperfect abstract, elsewhere. The action 
taken by the Convention, as expressed in its 
resolutions, was timely and important. The 
hall was crowded throughout, and the spir- 
it of the meeting was hopeful, earnest, and 
harmonious. The demand that women 
should be admitted to an equal voice and 
vote in the primary meetings of our politi- 
cal parties, as a guarantee of their sincerity 
on the issue of Woman Suffrage, was 
strongly emphasized, and will, we hope, 
bear fruit in due season. 

The proceedings of the first evening were 
made especially noticeable by the fine 
speech of Rev. Charles G. Ames, of which 
we are unable to make any adequate re- 
port, but hope to publish an abstract next 
week; also by a brief but spirited speech 
from Mrs. Welton of Poughkeepsie. 

On the last evening Rev. Lorenza Haynes, 
of Hallowell, Maine, made a very fine ad- 
dress, and was followed by Wendell Phil- 
lips, who spoke with even more than his 
usual ability. Mrs. Malloy followed, in a 
speech of much dramatic power, which has 
elicited the enthusiastic approval of the 
Advertiser, and other conservative Boston 
papers. Altogether, it is justly regarded as 
having been a very valuable and satisfac- 
tory meeting. 





oe 
THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


On Wednesday evening, May 31st, the 
New England Woman Suffrage Subscrip- 
tion Festival was held in Lower Horticul- 
tural Hall. Finding ourselves unable, on 
account of the unexpected length of our 
report of the Anniversary meeting, to give 
any sufficient account of it this week, we 
will merely say that it was all that its most 
hopeful promoters could have anticipated. 
Next week we will give a fuller account of 
this animated and graceful social festivity, 
which has become one of the pleasantest 
and most profitable features of the Anni- 
versary week in Boston. 





>see 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY AND GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 





The Commencement exercises of the 
senior class in the Theological School of 
Boston University will be held on Wedues- 
day, June 7th, at 3p. M., in Tremont Tem- 
ple. There are twenty in the class, and 
Miss Oliver is chosen to be one of the six 
who deliver addresses. She will be the first 
woman to gracuate from this school. Miss 
Anna Shaw and Miss Harriet Stone are in 
the junior class. Miss Bessie Delavan of 
New York and others expect to enter next 
fall. Two of the ladies now in the school 
give testimony that the course of study has 
proved a valuable sanitary measure. One 
now in the school is a member of the Con 
gregational Church, and se is one who 
is coming. Miss Oliver and Miss Shaw 
have been licensed to preach by local con- 
ferences of the Methodist Church. Mean- 
while, oddly enough, the General Con- 
ference in session at Baltimore has been dis- 
cussing whether it shall confirm these 1li- 
censes. Of a committee appointed to con- 
sider the question, the majority report ad- 
versely, because licensing is ‘‘contrary to 
the church Discipline as uniformly under- 
stood and administered by our administra- 


tion.” The minority report in substance 
thus: 
ist. The questions addressed to the can- 


didates for preaching apply as properly to 
women as men, 

2nd. Nothing in the letter of the church 
discipline opposes women preachers. If 
the constantly recurring pronoun “he” is 
intended in a sense purely masculine, then 
women are excluded from participating in 
church privileges and duties, even as mem- 
bers. 

3. The genius and spirit of Methodism 
demand that wherever God has bestowed 
gifts they shall be utilized for the service 
of the Church. That women possess such 
gifts, is undeniable. 

4th. Methodism in both Hemispheres 
was born of the labors of women. In Eng- 
land, Susanna Wesley, a lay preacher, was 
its mother, as she was that of John Wesley. 
Barbara Heck was its founder in this land. 

5th A construction of our church laws 
which would exclude women preachers 
puts us in antagonism to the Old and the 
New Testaments. According to both, the 
entire church is a royal priesthood. The 
ministry is the prophetic office, which was 








conferred on women as well as men. In 


Acts 2nd, 17th and 18th verses, and other 


passages, God's law is the grand one— 
church rules are by-laws. The Scriptures 
are the ultimate appeal for the church. 

6th. Women's Missionary Societies are 
composed of lay preachers, so constituted 
by the church, It seems unjust not to give 
due recognition to so efficient workers. 

ith. To sum it up, the opposition is 
only a following of precedents, But cus- 
tom cannot set aside divine law. 

We see by later advices that some one has 
presented a resolution recognizing the fitness 
of women for the position of local preach- 
ers and the lower offices of the church. 
Doubtless the subject will come under gen- 
eral discussion, and we are interested to ob- 


| C. E. Davis, Mass. ; 


serve its effect upon the future position of | 


the ladies now pursuing the regular course 
in Theology in the Boston University. 
c. 
> - 
ONE WOMAN’S WORK FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Epirors JourNAL.—The Woman Suf- 
frage League, of Haverhill, Mass., is still 
alive and doing nobly. We meet once in 
two weeks; sometimes oftener. It is said by 
our enemies that we need to get toughened 
to work if we would succeed in the field of 
political turmoil and conflict. Did they 
know the work we have done the past year, 
they would think, I doubt not, that we were 
quite up with the men in work and self- 
sacrifice. 

Let me give youa short sketch of what 
we have done during the past year. I, with 
my horse and carriage, myself, have trav- 
eled one hundred and fifty miles on busi- 
ness pertaining to Impartial Suffrage. Last 
spring snow and slosh was sometimes up 
to the hubs of the wheels. This winter, on 
the same business, I have been sometimes 
where sleighs had not been; where there 
was only a foot path. Once, I waded above 
my ankles in snow to get to the door; rang 
the bell; no one answering, went to the 
side door; saw two large boys anda wo- 
man peeping out of the window; inquired 
for the man of the house, was told where 
to find him; went to the sleigh and said to 
my friend, “If you will get out I wil] turn 
the sleigh myself, as the frozen, rough 
ground will prevent my turning my horse; 
once more seated, started on till it was well 
nigh dark; attended to still more business; 
went to see two others when it was so cold 
that I thought we should perish. Still, 
nothing daunted, we went on, At the last 
house I went into, my eye lashes and brows 
were white with frost. It was eight o'clock 
at night, and nine miles from home. 
Another time, just after we started from 
home it began to rain. We thought we 
would not act the part of Lot’s wife, so we 
went on. I think it never rained harder 
all day long. Our faithful Fannie brought 
us safely home at night. Worst of all, the 
poor creature had nothing to eat all day, 
something that never happened to her be- 
fore. 

If every woman would do for herself 
what this dumb animal has done for her, it 
would not be long before she would enjoy 
all the rights of an emancipated citizen. 
This is a part of Woman's political work, 
before she gets the right of Suffrage. 

Nor is this all. With the assistance of 
two other women I have collected thirty- 
two dollars for the good of the cause, and 
we have got four hundred and fifty names 
on our Suffrage petitions to the Legislature. 
This year I hope to get a thousand names. 
This work is done without pay. Can the 
men do more? 

What think you, Mr. Jlerald, could a 
pretty face buy such women’s votes? What 
more would Senator Parker like to have us 
do? Shall we wring our hands and tear 
our hair? Oh, no, Mr. Parker, not yet. 
We will work a little while longer; we do 
not belong to the sentimental class of wo- 
men. We work for a principle. We live 
for a principle, and for it we are willing to 
die. A WorRKER. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ladies of Wells College, Aurora, N. 
Y., took their first lesson in rowing on Cay- 
uga Lake, Thursday. 

Four little girls at the South End held a 
fair recently for the benefit of the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, and realized by their own 
exertions $50.19 in aid of the same. 








Half the sorrows of women would be 
averted if they could repress the speech they 
know to be useless—nay, the speech they 
have resolved not to utter.—George Elliot. 

A Southington Irishman, while drunk the 
other day, killed his three years old son by 
carrying him around for a considerable time 
head downward. He was compelled to de- 
sist from his heartless amusement by the in- 
terference of others, but the child died soon 
after his release. 

The marble statue of the late George D. 
Prentice, placed upon the principal facade 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal building 
in Louisville, Ky., was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies last week. Mr. George 
D. Prentice, Jr., unveiled the statue and 
Mrs. Clarence Prentice crowned it. 

The ladies of the Business Woman's Un- 
ion in Brooklyn have just issued a new and 


| 


| it feed, at first), being a collection of well- 
proven cooking recipes. These are guaran- 
sufticiently explicit to meet the wants of the 
most inexperienced.” 


The Centennial Commencement orators 
for the 29th of June will be J. F. An- 
drew, N. J.; W. 8S. Blake, N. Y.; W. C. 
Blakeman, Ct.; A. B. Carrington, N. Y.; 
G. 8. Coleman, N. Y,; B. C. Conner, Pa. ; 
Ss. O. Garrison, N. J.; 
Miss J. Larned, Ky.; F. 8. Thorpe, N. Y.; 
W. C. Wallace, N. Y.; E. A. Wilkie, Mass. 

Two of the women pupils of the school 
of Theology. Boston University, were pres- 
ent last Sunday at the morning services in 
the State Prison at Charlestown. After the 
sermon upon ‘Christ the Refuge for Sin- 
ners’ was concluded, the Chaplain intro- 
duced Miss Anna Oliver, one of the students 
mentioned. She addressed the congrega- 
tion of unfortunates. 





Last Friday a committee from the West- 
field Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
waited upon the selectmen of that town, at 
their room, with a petition asking them to 
grant no licenses during the coming year, 
except for medicinal and scientific purposes. 
The petition was signed by one thousand 
and thirty-six persons, andwas presented by 
the chairman of the committee, Mrs. E. N, 
L. Walton. 

At a meeting of the Boston School Board, 
Tuesday evening, on motion of Miss May, a 
committee of three, consisting of Miss May, 
Mr. Hutchins and Miss Peabody, was ap- 
pointed to ‘‘co-operate with the principals 
of the high and grammar schools for girls in 
endeavoring to influence the girls to dress 
simply on the day of their approaching 
graduation, that this extravagance may be 
avoided, which would be in the future, as 
it has heretofore been, a heavy tax upon 
many parents.” 

The common-sense of Americans has long 
ago perceived the necessity for some wo- 
men to be self-supporting. Feminine dig- 


vaunted by after-dinner orators, when the 
last toast is drunk and the last best gift to 
man is gushingly, if somewhat incoherently 
cheered, is as pretty as painted china. Un- 
til the State is prepared to furnish elegant 
shelving for such porcelain, in other words, 
shelter and maintenance, %efitting its ex- 
treme fragility and preciousness, the finan- 
cial crash, with its complicated problem of 
wreck, constantly repeats itself; and the 
question arises, what is to be done with 
china, for which there is no place in the 
world?—The New Century for Women. 

A young woman of Marshalltown, Lowa, 
has been sent to the insane asylum. She is 
only twenty-two years of age, and has been 
married and divorced. Her husband mar- 
ried a second wife, and to him was given 
the charge of her infant child. This was a 
great grief to her, and naturally she fell 
into gloomy forebodings concerning the 
treatment her little one received at the 
hands of the new wife, and when she 
learned that it had been scalded severely, 
she broke down all opposition and gained 
permission to see and nurse the child. 
Though all was done that human skill could 
do, the little sufferer soon died, and the 
agonized mother went her way, only to go 
insane over her bereavement. 


Commerce, in an article entitled “A Dying 
Race,”’ why some benevolent person does 
not organize a society for the protection of 
plants. She asserts that our best beloved 
wild flowers are disappearing, hunted to 
death by their reckless lovers and those who 
make merchandise of their delicate beauty. 
Many of the shy sorts perish because the 
woods which sheltered them from the too 
garish light are cut down. The arbutus is 
exterminated from many spots in New Eng- 
land, where it once grew in abundance, be- 
cause it has been pulled up by the roots 
when gathered. The exquisite climbing 
fern called Hartford fern, which is now so 
much used to decorate rooms that it has a 
money value, is threatened with a similar 
fate. Even the more common ferns are be- 
coming rare, so prevalent is the fashion of 
pressing them for winter adornment. <A 
little care will prevent this threatened de- 
struction. 

Lord Houghton presided at a Woman's 
Suffrage meeting at York, England, recent- 
ly, and in his remarks, favoring a petition 
for Parliamentary Suffrage of female house- 
holders, he said: ‘The whole of America 
might at that moment have been a part of 
the English possessions but for the unsound 
attempt of the Government to try to force 
upon them taxation without representation. 
That was, however, exactly the position of 
the women of England. He did not say 
that if Parliament refused to grant the wo- 
men of England that for which they asked, 
they would go off into a separate communi- 
ty. They did not contemplate anything so 
dreadful. But they thought that they suf- 
fered an injustice in that possessing and 
occupying property, as many of them did, 
they had no share or part in the representa- 
tion of the country.” 

Last Sunday witnessed the most extensive 
raid on the liquor sellers of New York city 





that has been known for years. Over five 


teed as reliable, and are given ‘‘in a form | 
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hundred were arrested for selling contrary sion. 


to law, after having been duly notified by 
the police that their saloons must be closed. 
One of the most horrible murders ever 
known in the city, which occurred in a 
saloon that morning, and was the result of 
drinking, gave unlooked-for vindication 
to the course adoptee by the police com- 
missioners who ordered the raid. But 
while the commissioners were doing their 
duty faithfully and fearlessly, treating all 
who were violating the law, whether high 
or low, alike, it must be recorded to the 
eternal disgrace of some of the other mag- 
istrates that they were doing everything in 
their power to neutralize the Commission- 
ers’ action, and shield the violation of the 
law. Among these men was Justice Duffy, 
who, we are told, kept his court open all 
day long—from 9 4. M. to 9 Pp. M.—for the 
purpose of discharging the people who were 
put under arrest. The New York Svn of 
of Monday morning, gives the following 
sketch of his operations: ‘‘Three clerks 
were busy behind the railing and others in 
the room above, making out bail bonds and 
other papers necessary to dispose of the 
cases when called. His honor bore it pa- 
tiently for a while, but finally became ex- 
hausted and said, as one after another of 
the bondsmen stepped forward to justify, 
‘I haven't looked at this bond; I suppose 
it’s all right,’ and signed it ‘approved.’ 
‘What have you to say?’ said he to one of 
the accused. ‘Nothing, your honor, I was 
only cleaning out ‘Oh!’ interrupted 
the magistrate, ‘only preparing for Mon- 
day? Youcan go.’ ‘Well, what have you 
to say?’ he asked of another. ‘Well, sir, 
please your honor, I was jist gittin’ a little 
fresh air, with the door open, when these 
two gintlemen came in.’ ‘Did you offer 





them anything?” asked the Judge. ‘No, 
sir, never a drop,” was the response. ‘Well, 


I would, if friends came in to see me, I’d 
give them whiskey if I had it. You're dis- 
charged,’said the Judge. To one man, who 
was hard pressed for a reason why his place 
was open, Justice Duffy said, ‘You were 
gauging the buarrels, weren't you? You 
can go.’ ” 





Eighth Anniversary, 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 





The eighth anniversary meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
assembled in Wesleyan Hall, Monday after- 
noon, May 29. There was a good attend- 
ance of men and women, about equally 
mingled, the seats being filled. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe called the meet- 
ing to order at half-past two. She claimed 
that the movement for Suffrage was not 
contined to Boston or Massachusetts wo- 
men, or even to ‘‘a few discontented wo- 
men.” Even if there were no women on 
earth who cared for it, there was One above 
who did care for it. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairmaa of the Exec- 
utive Committee, read the report of that 
committee for the year. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


ENGLAND 


The annual report of this Association is 
the report of a revolution which goes con- 
stantly forward. It can therefore be said 
with absolute accuracy, that though there 
has been less work accomplished by this 
Association during the past year than in 
previous years, the cause has gone steadily 
onward. The facts which lie all about us, 
furnish substantial proofs that the move- 
ment for women has gained in influence and 
in numbers. Nevertheless, the work has 
been considerable. In Massachusetts peti 
tions to the Legislature were widely circu- 
lated, asking first, for thepassage of a law to 
secure municipal and presidential Suffrage 
for Woman, und second, for an amendment 
to the Constitution of the State, so that wo- 
men may vote on the same terms as men. 

More than 9000 signatures were obtained 
to these petitions. A joint Suffrage com- 
mittee for the Senate and House was ap- 
pointed. This committee invited Judge 
Kingman, who has been a resident in Wy- 
oming Territory since its organization, to 
communicate to them the practical working 
of Woman Suffrage. Judge Kingman, ina 
very clear and straightforward statement 
of facts, confirmed the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Campbell that Woman Suffrage in 
that Territory had been ‘‘an unqualified 
success.” The committee questioned the 
Judge particularly in regard to such objec- 
tions as are most often urged; viz.: Since 
the voting of women, were they as good 
housekeepers and mothers? Whether there 
was more family discord,—whether it was 
the good or bad women who voted? What 
effect the voting had onthe character of wo- 
men? &c., &c. To all these, Judge King- 
man returned most satisfactory answers. 

This candid testimony from an intelli- 
gent man had great weight with the com- 
mittee. When the question of municipal 
Suffrage came up in the Senate, it was vot- 
ed down on the ground held by some friends 
of the cause that the Legislature is not com- 
petent to pass a law which would confer it. 
But the Constitutional Amendment was 
passed in the Senate by 18 in favor to 10 
against. 

That body devoted five days to its discus- 





Hon. George B. Loring, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, twice left his seat to 
take an affirmative part in the discussion. 
The whole treatment of the question by the 
Senate was a marked improvement upon 
that of any previous year. 

Senator Parker, of Newton, did indeed 
characterize all the women who had _peti- 
tioned as ‘‘six thousand mice,” and he sol- 
emnly affirmed that ‘‘men had the power, 
and they would not abdicate it until they 
were compelled to do so.” But the discus. 
sion in the main was fair-and honorable. 

In the House, the debate on the Constitu- 
tional Amendment continued three hours in- 
stead of half an hour as last year. One 
member, Mr. Edward L. Pierce, who voted 
against Suffrage, moved to limit the discus- 
sion to one hour. In this body the discus- 
sion Was somewhat mixed in quality; one 
member expressed his regret that there had 
been any changes in the common law since, 
in his judgment, while the women were sub- 
jugated by it, there were more comfortable 
times. The petitioners was supported in 
able arguments by several members, in par- 
ticular by Mr. Stone of Waltham. On the 
final vote the bill was defeated by 127 to 77. 

In Maine and Vermont the question was 
not discussed this year. The question in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut was favor- 
ably considered and referred to the Legisla- 
tures now in session. In Rhode Island the 
Legislature gave a hearing, but took no ac- 
tion. Mrs. Churchill will give a more par- 
ticular report for that State, as will Mrs. 
White for New Hampshire. 

The work of this society has been limited 
by its lack of money. There are earnest 
efficient women who are able and willing to 
devote themselves to this cause, if they 
could be even moderately compensated. If 
those who come up to this meeting from all 
parts of New England would year by year 
pledge the necessary money, the work would 
go on inan increased ratio, and our final sue- 
cess secured all the sooner. 

Though it does not strictly belong to this 
report, I cannot forbear dwelling upon 
some of the events of the year outside of 
New England, which concern this question. 
Colorado applied for admission as a State, 
proud of its opportunity to be added to 
the Union as the ‘Centennial State.” 
Could it be made to come into the Union 
this 100th year, rounding the century with 
the application of “the consent of the gov- 
erned,” for Woman, as well as for Man? 

Our efficient and faithful co-worker, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, ably seconded by 
her husband, Mr. J. R. Campbell, went at 
once to Colorado and instituted a series of 
measures to influence the convention which 
met to form a constitution for the new 
State. Meetings were held, societies, State 
and county, were formed, lectures given, 
tracts and petitions circulated, and every- 
thing which could be done with the time 
and means at command, was done to make 
Colorado the first State with a really repre- 
sentative government. 

The final result was, that while the new 
constitution does not enfranchise women, 
it makes it obligatory upon its first legisla- 
ture to submit the question to the vote of 
the men. Mrs, Campbell remains in Colora- 
do, to look after the final result. 

In Iowa the Constitutional Amendment 
for Suffrage for women passed the House, 
but was defeated in the Senate, by only 
two votes. In Minnesota a Constitutional 
Amendment has been passed enabling wo- 
men to vote on school questions and to 
hold school offices. The Sadducees of that 
State have since seen with wonder that the 
voting of women has been accomplished 
with great propriety on the part, and that 
the men are models in their respectful treat- 
ment of the newly-made voters. 

In California a democratic legislature has 
repealed the law by which women were 
eligible to school offices, by a vote of forty- 
five to twenty-four. The debate on the 
question was curious, bitter and rich. It 
will furnish an interesting chapter in the 
history of this great movement. 

Among the encouraging events of the 
year is the fact that the National Prohibi- 
tion Reform Convention, which met on the 
17th inst., in Cleveland, Ohio, has reaftirmed 
Woman Suffrage in its platform of princi- 
ples. This action was taken, so far as is 
known, without any special effort on the 
part of Suffragists, after a full and frank 
discussion in Convention. Four years ago, 
and again last week, this young and grow- 
ing party has pledged itself to the work of 
securing Suffrage for women, as a neces- 
sary step towards a reformation in the 
morals of society. In foreign countries 
there has been a steady movement for better 
conditions for women. But in England 
Ireland and Scotland the greatest work has 
been done. Our sisters over the water, with 
remarkable wisdom, perseverance and pa 
tience, have held meetings in nearly all the 
large cities of the United Kingdom. They 
secured the names of more than 356,000 peti- 
tioners for Suffrage. When this question 
was considered in Parliament, the best talent 
of friends and foes of the measure was 
brought to bear upon it. The discussion 


was able and remarkable. John Bright 
against it, and Jacob Bright for it. The ar- 


guments of the enemy were much the 
same that we are used to, here. The oppo- 
sition were more aroused than ever, which 
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is a good sign. The Suffragists kept the 
full number of votes which they had last 
year; viz. 152. But the opposition gained 
seventeen—giving them 239. Thus the 
great question whether men shall continue 
to exercise arbitary power over women goes 
on. Thus, little by little, we get nearer to 
the final result. But we are never to forget 
that in every state in the Union, women are 
still excluded from any part in making the 
laws under which they live; they are still 
grouped, politically, with idiots, lunatics 
and felons, and disfranchised with them. 


Therefore we still need to work on with 


patient courage, and sure faith that a 
true principle only needs time in order to 
find its proper application, 
Lrcy STONE, 
Chairman Ex, Com, 

On motion of Mr. E. D. Draper, of Bos- 
ton, a Committee on Nominations and Res- 
olutions was appointed, as follows: 

Thomas J. Lothrop, Taunton; Rev. Lo- 
renza Haynes, Maine; Hon. Nathaniel 
White, New Hampshire; Anna C. Garlin, 
Rhode Island; Henry B. Blackwell: Ste- 
phen 8. Foster, Mrs. Isaac Ames, Mass. 

On motion of Mrs. Lucy Stone, a com- 
mittee on finance was appointed: 

Lucy Stone, Mrs. Anna C, Cheney, Mrs. 
Nickles, Chelsea; Mrs. Maria 8. Porter, 
Melrose. 

Miss Marie E. Brown of New York, was 
then introduced. She proved that by natural 
right and the rights conferred by the Na- 
tional Constitution, all who helped to con- 
tinue the present condition of things were 
guilty of a grave political crime. 
as great a sin to suffer wrong as to do 
wrong, and women were to blame for en- 
during their present lack of rights. Man’s 
mind was evidently ina benighted state or 


It was | 





he would not continue to insist upon Wo- | 


man’s inferiority. 
her rights until man had been emancipated 
from the tyranny of the Church, and the 
speaker called upon all women to support 
the Liberal League. 

The next speaker was Mrs, Osgood of 
Chelsea. She was followed by 8. C. Fay, 
of Southboro’,who called for William Lloyd 
Garrison. Mr. Garrison excused himself, 
and Mrs, Stone spoke again of the progress 
of the cause. Mr. Strickland, of Chelsea, 
told of the organization of the Woman 
Suffrage Club in that city. Rev. Mr. Bush 
of Needham related the history of the Suf- 
frage Club in that locality. 

Mrs. Foster, of Worcester, said that 
her resistance to taxation without represen- 
tation in Worcester had put the cause back 
ten years, in the same way that the presen- 
tation in reality of any accepted abstract 
truth always puts back its final victory. 
The judges and doctors of divinity had all 
forsaken the cause there. She repeated in 
its minute details the story of the seizure 
of her cows, and showed how that affair 
had driven influential friends of Woman 
Suffrage out of the movement, all of which 
she nevertheless considered a victory for 
the cause, inasmuch as it had called public 
attention to the subject. 

Mr. Fay followed, expressing the belief 
that the citizens of Massachusetts general- 
ly were responsible for the injustice done to 
Mrs. Foster. 

Mr. Lornrop in behalf of the Committee 
on Resolutions reported the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the scandalous corruption 
which pervades the public life of America 
originates, in great degree, in the fundamen- 
tal injustice which denies equal political 
rights to women, and that no thorough or 
permanent reform in the government of 
State or nation is possible while it continues 
to be an aristocracy of sex. 

And whereas, a majority of the Republi- 
can legislators of Massachusetts have twice 
repudiated the Woman Suffrage pledges of 
their party, and the Democratic party, as 
shown by the votes of its representatives, is 
still more hostile to our cause; therefore, 

Resolved, That no political party will be 

entitled to the support of Woman Suffragists 
in State affairs unless it makes the establish- 
ment of Woman Suffrage one of its avowed 
objects, and also admits women to an equal 
voice and vote in its primary meetings for 
the nomination of candidates and the trans- 
action of business. 
_ Resolved, That our existing government 
in State and nation is dominated by rings, 
which can never be overthrown by limited 
Suffrage, but only by a government of the 
people, equally composed of men and wo- 
men, and that the vices of our great cities 
can never be controlled until the domestic 
interests are represented at the polls. 

Resolved, That the National Prohibition 

Reform Convention, having made Woman 
Suffrage one of the leading issues in its plat- 
form, deserves the cordial recognition and 
approval of the friends of equal rights. 
_ fesolved, That, in view of the approach- 
ing presidential election, we respectfully re- 
quest the Legislatures of Connecticut and 
New Hampshire, now in session, to enact a 
law enabling the women of those States to 
vote for the electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, in accord- 
ance with article 2 section 1 of the federal 
Constitution. 

On motion of Mrs. Stone the meeting ad- 
journed to half-past seven. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was well attended, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided. 

Mr. Henry B. BLAcKWELL, reviewed 
With satisfaction the course of the Suffrage 
cause in the Legislature, showing that in 
three years it had advanced so rapidly that 
It received votes instead of sneers in the 
Senate, which agreed by a vote of three- 


Woman could never win | 





fifths to submit a Constitutional Amend- 
ment to the people of the State. He ex- 
pressed confidence that the march of pro- 
gress would result ere long in the triumph 
of the Suffrage cause. He also argued in 
support of the propositions contained in the 
resolutions reported at the afternoon session. 
He prophesied success for that political par- 
ty which should first invite women to be- 
come members of its organization. 

The Rey. Cuar.es G. Ames, of German- 
townPa.,was next introduced. He expressed 
the belief that the time had come when the 


question of Woman Suffrage should be | 


urged upon the people of the nation. He 
spoke in grateful recognition of the con 
duct of this cause in New England, and of 
the purity with which it had been carried 
on. He declared that women were not 
placed in antagonism with men, who alone 
can allow the exercise of the right of Suf- 
frage. 

Mrs Jane T. Wetton, of Poughkeep- 
sie, said: The brother who has just spoken 
had paid so high a tribute to the New Eng- 
land women that, being by birth a New 
England woman myself, I am half afraid 
to talk for fear of bringing reproach upon 
them. Although living now at Poughkeep- 
sie, a little west of the State line, I am in 
full sympathy with you here to-night. The 
Bible is a Woman Suffrage book from be- 
ginning toend. If there were no men liv- 
ing now who favored it, I should not be 
discouraged in working for Woman Suf- 
frage, because there has lived one man, who 
never put his foot on any woman however 
poor, or lowly, or fallen. Christ said, 
“Call no man your master upon earth.” 
(Great applause.) Give the American wo- 
men the ballot, and you close the door of 
every grog-shop in the land, and shut up 
every haunt of evil. Woman Suffrage 
movement is the first question of the day, 
and the most religious work we have on 
hand. In answer to the objection that wo- 
men would not vote if they could, I answer, 
Try us and see. 

Mrs. Mercy B. Jackson concluded the 
meeting with an earnest and impressive 
speech. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, 

The meeting was called to order at 10.30 
o'clock, by Mrs. Lucy Stone. Mr. Black- 
well moved that the resolutions submitted 
the day previous by the Committee be taken 
up and acted upon separately. 

On motion of Mr. Frederic A. Hinckley, 
the following was added to the series for 
consideration : 

Resolved, that while demanding of all 
parties the unconditional advocacy of Wo- 
man Suffrage, we propose to enter into en- 
tangling alliances with none, believing that 
our special work of independent agitation 
will only be compromised and_ retarded 
thereby. 

Mss. Lucy Stone spoke in support of 
the first resolution, which declares that ‘‘the 
scandalous corruption in the public life of 
America is due in great degree to the funda- 
mental injustice which denies political rights 
to women, and that no thorough and per- 
manent reform in the government of State 
or nation is possible, so long as it continues 
to be an aristocracy of sex.” 

Mrs. Stone believed that statement. So 
long as our goverement began by robbing 
every woman of her right to an equal share 
of political power, it was corrupt in its very 
source. No stream can rise higher than its 
fountain. While Sarah Wall and Mrs. 
Foster and the sisters Smith are robbed of 
their property by a despotism which denies 
them any voice or vote in regard to the 
amount and expenditure of their tax, it is 
no wonder the money is corruptly expended. 
When gentlemen met recently in Worcester 
and New York and issued addresses urging 
reform, they omitted to point out the fun- 
damental wrong which poisons the body pol- 
itic. She had hoped that eminent friends of 
Woman Suffrage who had been present at 
these conferences would have alluded to the 
disfranchisement of women; but they were 
silent. Such appeals for reform could 
never be effective. 

Mr. STEPHEN 8. Foster urged the pas- 
sage of the resolution. There was nota 
boy in America who was not educated to 
steal. There was not an official in the Com- 
monwealth who had not astolen coat en his 
back. 
movement depended more happiness or 
misery to the country than had ever been 
introduced into it before. The disfranchise- 
ment of Woman was a sin, and the disfran- 
chiser of Woman was a sinner. Every wo- 
man who submitted in silence to her own 
disfranchisement was a sinner. Yet even 
the professed friends of Woman Suffrage 
were not fully in earnest. Even the wo- 
men did not feel the injustice and degrada- 
tion of their disfranchisement. 

2eV. Mrs. Bruce understood the last 
speaker to say that women did not feel their 
chains, but she wanted other people to speak 
for themselves. For herself she did feel 
the wrong and sin and humiliation of Wo- 
man’s subjugation. Thousands of women 
felt it who never gave expression to their 
feelings. 

Mrs. Epna D. Cueney liked the reso- 
lution very much, and it showed that a 
hopeful stage in the Woman_ Suffrage 
movement had been reached. Women, by 
being kept out of the body politic, were, in- 
stead of an element of strength, a constant 
element of weakness in the politics of the 
country. Woman has never been taught 
the nature of political integrity, and how 
could she be expected to see the bearing of 
moral truths on politics? Woman Suffrage 
would effect a practical reformation by 
awaking women to a sense of intelligent re- 
sponsibility. The case of Mrs. Belknap 
would probably never have occurred, if 
she had fully realized the nature of her 
transaction with Marsh. Women exert an 


influence on politics now, but it is an un- 
derhand and therefore dangerous influence. 
You cannot exclude them from influence. 
But you can make it open, responsible and 





beneficent. The Salique law had proved a 
failure in France. It had always been 
ruled by women, but by the worst ‘women. 
We all agree on the object, but differ as to 
methods. Mrs, Foster allowed her proper- 
ty to be sold as a protest against unrepre- 
sented taxation. In this Centennial year 
the question is whether the time has come 
for amoral revolution. In Concord, Mass., 
a prominent Suffragist agrees with Mrs. 
Foster. But a thing which is abstractly 
true may not be true in its relations. I do 
not think it is necessary, as yet, to feel that 


we must sacrifice everything else to this one | 


issue. There may come acrisis, when even 
Mr. Garrison, a non-resistant, might almost 
feel that it was necessary to resort to carnal 
weapons, when nothing else would avail. 
But our work is evidently telling on the 
public mind. It may seem slow, as anti 
slavery progress seemed slow. But ten 
years are not long in so great a work—a 
work broader and deeper than the abolition 
of chattel slavery. Ido not agree that the 
emancipation of Woman is an easier work 
than anti-slavery, because in that we had 
the moral sense of the world on our side 
from the beginning. Here the wrong is 
more subtle and less apparent. We have 
not got the moral sense of society fully on 
our side as yet. But we are getting it. 
This resolution which shows the bearing of 
our movement upon the practical reform of 
existing political corruption, meets my 
hearty concurrence. p 

Mrs. JAMEson, of Boston: I felt when 1 
heard Mrs. Foster say that women did not 
feel their wrongs, I ought not to be silent. 
Women do feel them. They have always 
felt them. I was educated by my mother, 
an Otis, who believed with Mary Woolstone- 
craft, in the rights of Woman, more than 
twice thirty years ago. The Woman move- 
ment began to be agitated a hundred years 
ago—‘‘But it was disreputable.” Certainly. 
Every new reform is disreputable. In my 
young days I became a Baptist. That was 
then very disreputable; afterwards I became 
an abolitionist—again disreputable. Now I 
am for Woman Suffrage—once more disrep- 
utable. I have always believed in Wo- 
man’s rights, so do other women. The 
trouble with many is that they are afraid to 
say so. This morning, at the breakfast 
table of the house where I board, I said, 
“Tam going to a Woman Suffrage meet- 
ing.” An army officer expressed his sur- 


prise. <A lady said, ‘I have all the rights 
IT want.” I knew that she was mistaken; 
I said ‘‘No! take time to think; you have 
not.” And she was forced to admit it. The 


trouble is, people don’t think. In aristo- 
cratic countries men’s opinions are not 
counted unless they are Lords, or Earls, or 
Counts. It is so with women now. But 
men begin to say they are ashamed of it. 
We have no quarrel] with men. Some of us 
women used to be blamed for saying that 
we loved Mr. Garrison, because he was the 
champion of the slave. But we said it. 
Now we say we love the men. We want 
to help them make the world better. We 
expect them to give us the Suffrage as 
a means of doing so. Without it cor- 
ruption will never be conquered, temper- 
ance and purity will never triumph. But 
we shall be victorious over the evils of so- 
ciety when women and men together do 
their duty at the polls. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe said: This is 
a question to which there are three parties; 
the women, the men, and the Legislature. 
First, what will the women do about it? 
Second, what will the men do about it? 
Third, as the result of the action of both, 
the sinners in the Legislature will ask them- 
selves, next winter, when the flag flies at 
the State House—what shall we do about it? 
It will require the active efforts of Suffra- 
gists, men, women, and legislators, to ac- 
complish our reform. 

Mr. Garrison said: This Convention is 
not to be held responsible for the utterances 
of individual speakers, but it is responsible 
for its resolutions. I think the opening 
sentence of this first resolution, too sweep- 
ing in its implied censure of our public 
men. I think the recent attempts to black- 
en our leading statesmen largely consist of 
misrepresentations and exaggerations. The 
case of Belknap has been alluded to. Mr. 
Belknap is now on trial. He is not yet con- 
victed. His side of the case has not been 
heard. Yet he is pre-judged in advance and 
the whole government is aspersed with him. I 
think there is no more official corruption now 
than in former times, but there is a stronger 
disposition to investigate and reform abuses. 
This resolution implies, if it does not say it 
suggests the idea, that corruption is unpar- 


| alleled and all pervading, which is not true. 


Upon the success or failure of this | 





I suggest that we omit the previous sentence 
so as to read: 

Resolved, That no thorough or permanent reform in 
the government of State or nation is possible while it 
continues to be an aristocracy of sex. 

To the resolution thus amended I could 
heartily say Amen. 

Mr. BLackWELt seconded the motion of 
Mr. Garrison. While he felt the truth of 
every word in the resolution, still he was 
satisfied with the amendment, as he thought 
it was better to say too little than to say 
too much. At the same time he warned 
the Convention that the present was not the 
time nor the place to ignore the present cor- 
rupt condition of public morals. From 
facts already made public, and from infor- 
mation obtained from others, he could not 
doubt that an organized system of public 
plunder known as the whiskey-ring, had 
existed with the connivance of many Con- 
gressmen and prominent officials, and that 
it had furnished large sums of money to in- 
fluence elections, yet it is better to modify 
our resolutions so as to make them a unani- 
mous expression. 

Mrs. Marrana T. Forsom said: I cannot 
agree with Mr. Garrison in thinking that 
there is any doubt of the corruption of the 
Belknaps. He asks what connection has 
Mrs. Belknap’s alleged receipt of bribes 
with the fact of women’s disfranchisement? 
I reply: this‘direct connection,— that Mrs. 

3elknap has been taught to believe that 
social splendor and display are the true 
method of Woman's influence. To exert 
this influence she must have money. She 
represents a social standard which measures 
the worth of a woman by the quality and 
amount of the dry goods she displays—by 
her lavish hospitality and splendid equip- 








age. She has been taught to disregard 
political duties as beyond her circle of 
thoughts and activities. 

Mrs. Foster said she saw nothing in the 
resolution as at first offered from which 
any inference could be drawn that a com- 
parison was made between the corrup- 
tion existing at the present time and that 
of a hundred years ago. She should not 
vote for the amendment, but for the resolu- 
tion in its original form. The whip needed 
asnapper. People must be aroused to the | 
importance of the question. Their resolu- 
tions had all been too tame and this one 
should pass unamended. Let us wake up 
the men and women who are dead in tres- 
passes and sins. Women should go into | 
the primary meetings as Sarah Southwick | 
did, some years ago, in Needham. By | 
doing so, she succeeded in defeating the re- 
nomination of a man who had voted in the | 
Legislature against Woman Suffrage the 
year before. Mr. Blackwell, while he pre- | 
fers the resolution as it stands, seconds Mr. 
Garrison’s amendment for the sake of har- 
mony. Harmony! I don’t want harmony; 
I want truth. Noone denies the truth of 
the first sentence. Let it stand. 

Mr. Garrison: Iam not strenuous about 
the omission of the sentence. Yet I do not 
think it true that the corruption is ‘‘pervad- 
ing; certainly not in any new sense or in 
comparison with what has preceded. In 
England, France, Germany, and other coun. 
tries a false and exaggerated idea prevails 
of the state of affairs in this country. The 
proceedings of this meeting will be noted by 
our friends across the water. This resolu- 
tion will be understood there and elsewhere 
to be a comparison between the corruption 
of the present day and that of former times. 

Mrs. Howe: | agree entirely with Mr. 
Garrison. The sentence will be under- 
stood as implying that the present is unusu- 
ally corrupt. There is a very wrong idea 
abroad. My cheeks tingled a few days ago, 
when I read an article in a German Wo- 
man’s paper, one of our exchanges, which 
made the most false and sweeping charges 
against the women of America as wives and 
mothers. This article, written by a German, 
aman who had returned from America to 
his native country, assailed the womanhood 
of America most unjustly. I intend to 
translate the article hereafter for publica- 
tion in the Woman’s JourNAL. For my- 
self Tam unwilling to join in a mad-dog 
cry, or to cater to a popular prejudice. 

Mr. Lornror, of Taunton: I hope a 
postponement may be made of this question 
until the afternoon session. The resolution 
is generally conceded to be true. 1 always 
think twice before differing with Mr. Gar- 
rison on any question of principle or policy. 
Yet I am unwilling from motives of expedi- 
ency to omit a timely expression of truth 
which needs to be toid. 

Mr. Garrison: I hope that no imputation 
is suggested that from motives of expedien- 
cy I desire to suppress the truth. 

Mr. Loruror: I certainly did not intend 
to convey any such imputation, 

Mr. Garrison: I hope not. 

Mrs. Howe: The possibility of miscon- 
struction may be considered the real-ground 
and a sufllcient ground of objection to the 
sentence, 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, of Southboro: I think the 
latter part of the resolution is sufficient. It 
implies the whole. We cannot organize 
government on a basis of injustice without 
corruption resulting. We cannot cure the 
corruption while the injustice remains. 

Mr. Apptson Davis: I hope Mr. Garri- 
son’s amendment will prevail. This resolu- 
tion simply retails democratic scandal. It 
takes for granted that there is corruption, 
wide-spread, greater than ever before. 
do not believe it. lam ashamed of Repub- 
licans who timidly apologize. Let us take 
a bold stand. Do not help the Democrats 
to ruin their country. Do not let us give 
them aid and comfort. 

Mr. Bascock: of Boston; I desire to 
have a clearer understanding of this matter. 
The first clause asserts that the scandalous 
corruption which prevails is due in part to 
the denial of equal political rights to Wo- 
man. The second clause says that there can 
be no thorough and permanent reform while 
the aristocracy of sex continues. If these 
propositions are true, say so. If they are 
not true, don’t say so. If you are ready to 
say that corruption cannot be reformed till 
Woman votes, why not say that there is 
corruption to be reformed? 

Mr. Garrison: No one denies the exist- 
ence of corruption to a certain extent, All 
parties admit it, Republicans, and Demo 
crats too so far as the Republican adminis- 
tration is concerned. But if we pass the 
first clause do we not imply that the corrup- 











tion is universal and unprecedented? 

Mr. Bascock: It does not say so. 

Mr. NeweE tt, of Boston: Is it our ob 
ject to promote Woman Suffrage, or is it 
our object to reform, here and now, all the 
evils of the Democratic and Republican 
parties? If we mean to immerse our cause 
in the dirty water of party squabbles, pass 
the resolution as it stands. Don’t let our 
Alpha and Omega disagree. Don’t let us 
entangle ourselves as Suffragists, but strike 
out the sentence. 

Mr. Ruopes, of Boston: Where is the 
consistency of advocating Woman Suffrage 
as a reform, and yet refusing to declare 
that reform is needed? 

Mr. Foster: We have before us a prop- 
osition that the disfranchisement of Woman 
has contributed to the demoralization of 
politics. If this is so, say it. Mr. Garri- 
son says “strike it out.” I say no. Then 
we say that no thorough reform can be 
made without Woman Suffrage. Is that 
true? Mr. Garrison says yes. But if so, 
van there be any doubt that there is corrup- 
tion? And if corruption, can there be any 
doubt that it is scandalous? 

Mr. NEWELL: To say so is to make our- 
selves the retailers of scandal. 

Mr. BLackWELL: With the assent of 
Mr. Garrison, I propose so to amend the 
first sentence that it will read as follows: 

Resolved, That the corruption which has always 
pervaded public life originates in a great degree in 
the fundamental injustice which denies equal politi- 
cal rights to women. 

After further discussion, the amendment 
was adopted, the amended resolution was 
passed, and the Convention adjourned to 
2.30 P. M. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Miss Anna C. Garry of Providence, R. 
I., spoke eloquently of the success achieved 
in awakening interest in Rhode Island. 
She alluded to the lack of regard and notice 
given to petitioners of Woman Suffrage, 
and dwelt upon the importance of earnest 
personal appeals. 

Mrs. AnMENIA 8S. Wurre reported the 
State of New Hampshire as imperfectly 
aroused upon the cause of Suffrage, though 
some movement has been made there in the 
past year. 

Mr. F. A. Hinckiey read the second res- 
olution that whereas Suffrage had encoun- 
tered two repulses from the Republican 
party and could expect nothing better from 
the Democratic party, resolved that no po- 
litical party is entitled to the vote of Suf- 
fragists in State affairs, unless it makes the 
establishment of Woman Suffrage one of its 
avowed objects, and also admits women 
to an equal voice and vote in its primary 
meetings for nomination of candidates. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay moved to strike out the 
words ‘‘is entitled” and substitute ‘‘shall 
receive.” Objection was made that the 
Convention could not control individual ac- 
tion, and the amendment was lost. 

Rev. GeorGe H. Vissert, of Somerville, 
moved to strike out the words *‘in State af- 
fairs. Objection was made that by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Suffrage was exclusively under State 
jurisdiction, and that at present it would be 
difficult to make Woman Suffrage a practi- 
cal National issue. The amendment was 
lost, and the resolution adopted. 

Upon the third resolution affirming that 
our existing governments are dominated by 
rings Which can never be overthrown by 
limited Sufftage, and that the vices of our 
great cities can never be controlled until the 
domestic interests are represented at the 
polls, a lively discussion ensued. Rev. 
Mariana T. Folsom, Rev. E. A. Lawrence 
D. D., of Marblehead, and Rey. Mr. Clark, 
of Petersham, spoke in support of the res- 
olution. The two last-named — speakers 
spoke on the relation of the Bible to this 
reform, and of its relation to church mat- 
ters, urging that women should claim and 
exercise Suffrage in the business of the 
parish and society. 

Rev. CHar.Les G, Ames, of Germantown, 
Penn., thought it not impossible, as stated by 
the resolution, to abolish rings without the 
aid of Woman, and instanced examples 
where it had already been done. 

Mr. F. A. Hinek.ey set forth the many 
advantages to be gained by the association 
of women with men in the primary meet- 
ings. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay thought the resolution sub- 
stantially correct. The ballot in the hands 
of men alone is itself a ring; other rings, 
of whisky, &c., would disappear when this 
masculine ring was broken. Break up the 
monopoly of the ballot. This ponteey 
seized and stole the property of Miss Wall 
and Mrs. Foster. Now Mrs. Foster's ow- 
nership has passed into the hands of her 
husband. 

Mr. Foster explained that the State re- 
fused to give a joint deed to his wife and 
himself. He was compelled to take the deed 
in his own name, and then, through a third 
party, to reconvey one-half to her. 

Mrs. Ripiey, of Middleton, did not 
agree with Mrs. Folsom that women could 
not convert women so wellasmen. Women 
should work for themselves. The parties 
are far in advance of the people they repre- 
sent. Twothirds of the people are opposed, 
one third are in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
If you doubt it, try your next neighbor. I 
went through my town with petitions last 
year. Only two women wanted to vote, 
‘Don’t you want to vote on temperance?” 
“Oh yes! let me sign your petition.” 
Make it practical. If Suffrage is good, and 
will do good, people will see it. 

Mrs. Cuurcai.y, although she deprecat- 
ed the introduction of resolutions leaning to 
the opinion that the voting of women will 
right all existing wrongs, urged the need of 
moral education that both men and women 
should better realize the evil of bribes and 
political dishonesty, and the bestowing of 
the ballot because it is right. 

Mr. NEWELL; In my Ward I have help- 
ed break up rings at the South end of Bos- 
ton, and have been helped by women to do 
so, When first a woman was proposed on 
School Committee it was through the influ- 
ence of a woman that two hundred men 
went to caucus to nominate her. Women 
are as shrewd and capable of political man- 
agement as are men. If you want Suffrage 
for women, demand it for individuals, be- 
cause it is right, Not to control rings, but 
because women are persons. The men will 
give it. When women are in earnest they 
will get it. This resolving that you can 
make people fair and honest by bringing 
women into political meetings, or that you 
can enforce Prohibition with such a police 
as we have in Boston, is unwise. I am in 
favor of this resolution, as it has been put 
here, but I want to raise the standard high- 
er, and to demand Suffrage because it is the 
right of every American citizen. 

On motion of Mr. Hinckley the resolution 
was amended by the introduction of the 
words “‘largely” before dominated and ‘‘en- 
tirely” before overthrown, and was then 
adopted. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. JULIA Warp Howe. 

VicE-PRESIDENTs, Massachusetts, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, James Freeman 
Clarke, L. Maria Child, Richard P. Hallowell, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Hon. Geo. B. 
Loring. Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch, Louisa M. Alcott, Samuel May, Hon. Isaac 
Ames; Maine, Hon, Joshua Nye, Mrs. Judge Dicker- 
son; New Hampshire, Hon. Nathaniel White, Mrs. 
Abba G. Woolson; Vermont, James Hutchinson, Jr., 
Hon. C. W. Willard; Rhode Island, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Chace, Col.T. Wertworth Higginson; Connecticut, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Abby W. Smith. 

Recorpiné Sec’y, Caroline Richards. 

CoRRESPONDING Sec’y, Henry B. Blackwell. 

TREASURER, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Executive Com., Massachusetts, Lucy Stone, 
Thomas J. Lothrop, Mary A. Livermore, Mercy B. 
Jackson, Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, Abby W. May, 
Mrs. Isaac Ames, Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Stephen 8. 
Foster, Mrs. Kate T. Woods, Mrs. Ripley; Maine, 
Mrs. J. N. a: Rey. Lorenzo Haynes; New 
Hampshire, Mrs. Armenia 8. White, John Scales; 

Vermont, Mrs. Charles Reed, Albert Clarke; Rhode 
Island, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Miss Anna C, Garlin; 
Connecticut, Mrs. Joseph Sheldon, Julia E. Smith, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 184.) 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
GOD’S FRONT. 
BY MRS. A. M. WORDEN. 


“Tam not a woman who can come to the front." 
Woman's Journal, May 6. 
Cannot come to the front? Well, what then? 
Do the bravest, the truest, most tender, 
The strongest, most loving and pure, , 
Always come to the front? 
Is the sweet self-surrender 
God honors as highest and best, 
The heart-service help that is sure, 
Seen most at the front? 
Is honor the sterling untold, 
Or truth the soul's brightest dower, 
Or peace the pear! of great price, 
Found best at the front’ 
Why, ambition can ride into power, 
And selfishness, active and bold, 
And pretension, all sham and device, 
Reign supreme at the front. 
The insect that builds in the sea, 
The bird which sings sweet in the shade, 
The violet perfuming the lea, 
Never comes to the front. 
But the world stands forever and aye— 
The singer would fail in her song, 
And the wee-beauty blossom would be, 
All a’ withered if brought to the front. 
God cares for and keeps us, I ween, 
In our place, tho’ we labor alone, 
Nor can trne labor lose, tho’ ne’er seen 
In the glare at the front. 
For oft’ where the waters make moan, 
And the shadows bewilder our sight, 
He touches our souls with His chrism 
And we see thro’ the din of the fight, 
By His love and His truth and His light, 
The far rear is His front. 
Vineland, N. J. 
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THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, 





BY MRS. LEWES. (GEORGE ELIOT.) 


Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s minds 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing a beauteous order, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 

* * * * * May I reach 
That purest heaven,—be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony,— 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love? 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense! 
So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
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MY LOVE. 





BY MICHAEL ANGELO. 


If it be true that any beauteous thing 
Raises the pure and just desire of man 
From earth to God, the eternal fount of all, 
Such I believe my love; for as in her 

So fair, in whom I all besides forget, 

I view the gentle work of her Creator, 

I have no care for any other thing, 

Whilst thus I love. Nor is it marvellous, 
Since the effect is not of my own power, 
If the soul doth, by nature tempted forth, 
Enamored through the eyes, 

Repose upon the eyes which it resembleth, 
And through them rises to the Primal Love, 
As to its end, and honors in admiring; 

For who adores the Maker needs must love his work. 
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A PRAYER. 


BY MARIA E, MCKAYE. 


O Lord, forgive me, for I trust 
Entirely to Thee. 

What I have done and said and thought, 
All my perversity. 

O keep me, in temptation’s hour. 
From every shameful sin, 

Dear God, without thy loving aid 
No soul can enter in. 

Sin is so strong, and we are weak, 
And I have faithless grown, 

O Lord, in my extreme distress, 

I cling to Thee alone. 
—From the Provencal. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE BLOT IN THE 
SCUTCHEON. 


BY FRANCES LOWELL. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

Mr. Thomas Gray sat alone in his library. 
But few years had passed since in that room 
his wife’s entreaties had won from him a 
reluctant consent to the only departure he 
had ever made from his first judgment on 
his fallen niece. Proudly and pitilessly had 
he dared to hasten God’s providence and to 
reverse the fearful decree, ‘“Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord;” and now 
his own proud head was bowed by trouble. 
The good, unselfish wife, whom he had nev- 
er before prized half enough, was gone for- 
ever from his home, and every day seemed 
to increase the bitterness of his grief and 
loneliness. But he was also harassed by 
business troubles. His smooth and prosper- 
ous Career was suddenly blocked by losses 
and embarrassments. A panic seized all 
men, those who had seemed the strongest 
were failing on every side, and the distrust 
of all in business was so great, that many 
who might have struggled through, were 
obliged to give up for want of the necessa- 
ry assistance. Mr. Gray had thus far suc- 
ceeded in keeping himself from ruin, but 
it had been at the cost of many sacrifices. He 
had mortgaged his house, he had made sev- 





eral applications to the Dunkirk bank with 
only partial success, and an appeal to his 
nephew was only prevented by one from his 
nephew to him. Nor was even this his great- 
est trouble; but a few days before a note be- 
came due, which if he could but meet, his 
way seemed clear for some time, he hoped, 
until the extraordinary pressure should be 
over. But the busy, anxious hours of that 
day flew by, noon passed, and still he want- 
ed several thousand dollars tomake up the 
necessary amount. Was there no way to 
save him from ruin? Must his note be pro- 
tested, and the name which it had been his 
pride to keep honorable and prosperous be- 
fore men, be bandied about as that of a 
bankrupt? There was one alternative to the 
bitter prospect; the interest of his wife's 
property was in his hands; he might de- 
lay its payment for a few days and apply it 
to his own use. It wasnot indeed the hon- 
orable course he had hitherto found easy, 
but time pressed, the temptation was great, 
and his note was paid. But charitable in- 
stitutions felt inan especial degree the strin- 
gency of the times, and when the money so 
opportunely left them became due, the di- 


.rectors were very prompt in presenting 


themselves to receive it. To their surprise 
Mr. Gray put them off once and again. It 
was ascertained that he had drawn the money 
and on the same day paid a large note; sus- 
picions were aroused, and ruin and dishon- 
or blacker than before again threatened him. 
What wonder that lines of care had aged 
his face? What wonder that he laid his head 
on the back of his wife’s low chair, which 
had never been removed from its place near 
his table, and groaned aloud? And yet this 
bitter hour was the forerunner of better 
things. O! Misfortune! dark and dreaded 
visitor, how sweet is thine aspect, and how 
near thy place to the throne of mercy in the 
other world. 

A knock interrupted his painful revery. 
It was a servant with letters. He took up 
one after another only to read the familiar 
story of loss and failure; but one, directed 
in afeminine hand-writing, and bearing the 
postmark of a distant city, promised some- 
thing different. As he opened the sheet an 
enclosure dropped out; it was a check to 
his own order for five thousand dollars; it 
was brief and ran thus: 

‘‘UncLE THomMas.—The common sorrow 
which has overtaken us gives me courage to 
write to you. We both loved Aunt Miriam 
and she loved us, and for her sake I ask 
your patient attention for a few minutes. 

‘ou know perhaps the liberal assistance 
my husband and I received from her, at a 
time when we sorely needed help. She 
saved us from suffering, from despair, per- 
haps from death itself. Since that time we 
have been prospered and it is our most 
cherished wish to be able to repay in some 
degree the great benefits which we received 
from her. We hear that there are many 
sudden and strange reverses at the East, and 
that you have not escaped some losses. If 
the enclosed amount will assist you in any 
emergency, it will give us the most heart- 
felt pleasure to be of use to Aunt Miriam’s 
nearest friend; if, as is most probable, you 
do not need it, will you be so kind as to in- 
vest it in some safe way for my mother’s 
benefit? But it would please us best to have 
you use it yourself. Do not scorn it be- 
cause it comes from impure hands, they 
have been washed by many repentant tears, 
and their offering is sanctified by love and 
prayer. — MARGARET.” 

“Impure hands! it is these that are im- 
pure!” he cried, and again his head was 
bowed, while honorable tears fell from his 
eyes. He was saved, his sins need never 
be known, and he was saved by Margaret. 
The coals of fire were laid upon his head. 
He thought of her, when, a light-hearted 
child, she had filled their quiet house with 
life on her happy visits to Aunt Miriam. 
He recalled her bright attractive yeuth, and 
her fall, but now to make the sin and 
shame his own. Had her temptation been 
so much lighter than his, or in the sight of 
their common Judge was her sin so much 
greater, that he could think with compla- 
cency of his harshness and cruelty towards 
her? What can I say to her?” cried he; 
‘thow can I meet her? what a proud, wicked 
fool I have been, to think that I was fit to 
judge and punish a fellowsinner! But I 
will make what amends I can; she shall 
come home at once, and I will ask her for- 
giveness. O Miriam! angel wife, come 
back to me, that I may yet learn your good- 
ness and humility.” Then, as if she had 
whispered them in his ears, came from his 
lips those familiar and wonderful words, 
no longer a ‘‘vain repetition”—‘‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us, and lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” 

Once more, patient reader, accompany 
me to Dunkirk. It is early summer, and 
sea, earth and air rejoice in their young 
loveliness. But very few changes have 
taken place since we first visited it together; 
the trees are larger and the long street be- 
gins to assume that bowery appearance so 
beautiful in many of our villages. It was 
Mr. William Gray who first proposed plant- 
ing shade trees along the street, and many 
objections were made tothe plan. It was 
urged that no trees could grow in the sandy 
soil, or withstand the driving blasts of 
winter; but his influence was sufficient to 
have the experiment tried, and all this 
beauty is the result. The Gray mansion is 
still preeminent in rural beauty, though 
several others now approach it. Upon its 





spreading lawn two ladies are walking, 
their arms familiarly entwined, and engaged 
in earnest conversation. They are Marga- 
ret and Isabel. Yes, Margaret is at last at 
home, and she seems blooming again into 
the rosy plumpness of her girlhood. But 
she has come back to a changed household; 
uncle Thomas is now a constant inmate of 
the homestead. Tired of his lonely, har- 
assed life in the city, he retired from busi- 
ness with a clean record and a fragment of 
his once large fortune, and sought a home 
with his sister and nieces. He is not al- 
ways a pleasant inmate, the long-fostered 
vices of pride and selfishness are still strong 
within him; but all agree that he improves, 
and since the arrival of Margaret and her 
child, he has been very bright. Soon after 
the reception of Margaret's letter, he wrote 
her an acknowledgement of his harshness 
and injustice, and extended to her and her 
child, in his own name and that of her 
mother, an invitation for a long visit to her 
home. He wished to include her husband 
in the invitation, but Mrs. Gray could not 
yet receive George Kent as a guest, and his 
name was omitted, though Mr. Gray feared 
that it might prevent the reconciliation 
which he so earnestly desired. Mr. Kent’s 
mind was too large and well-disciplined for 
such petty revenge, and he gladly spared 
his household treasures for a long and un- 
certain absence, knowing how much joy it 
would give his wife. And it was a joy all 
the greater for her patient and busy waiting. 
Her welcome home was very cordial, with 
only one shadow upon it apart from the 
loss of Aunt Miriam. Her brother with 
his family had been visiting at Dunkirk, 
and had left only a day or two before her 
expected arrival. Margaret understood and 
felt the slight, but even this disappointment 
could not spoil the pleasure which every 
moment brought her. She stands now 
upon a little knoll and drinks in with de- 
light ‘the scene, familiar to her from child- 
hood, but never seeming so beautiful as 
now; the bay with its islands, the white, 
sandy headlands of the coast, and the houses 
of the village standing in clusters among 
the trees. 

‘How does Harvey like village store- 
keeping?” she asks, at last resuming the 
conversation. 

“Oh! very well, he likes business of some 
kind and this is just enough to interest with- 
out tiring him; and then you know I help 
him as much as I can.”’ 

“So he told me,” replied Margaret laugh- 
ing; ‘‘he says you are the best salesman he 
ever had.” 

‘‘People do seem to like to buy of me, 
and you can’t tell how pleasant it is; I get 
so well acquainted with them all, and I 
never knew before what nice, intelligent 
townswomen we have.” 

Mr. Dickinson had bought out a small 
village store near the house, but he dealt in 
only a part of the commodities usually sold 
in such an establishment. He kept but one 
clerk, and at those times in the day when 
he was not in the store, the faithful wife 
usually contrived to take his place, that her 
husband might not be left long alone. The 
ladies soon found it pleasanter to make their 
purchases of her, than of the good natured 
boy, ignorant of the nice distinctions in 
cambrics and laces, or of Mr. Dickinson 
himself of whom they all stood in some 
awe. They no longer were insulted by 
her former haughty scorn, but touched by 
the story of her misfortunes, moved by her 
efforts to please and satisfy them, gratified 
by her interest in their plans, and depending 
on her advice in matters of taste and fash- 
ion, they crowded her counter, and made 
purchases of such liberality as had seldom 
been heard of in Dunkirk. 

‘I have almost given up sending to Bos- 
ton for my nice goods,” said the lawyer's 
wife, echoed by the doctor’s wife, ‘‘Mr. 
Dickinson's are just as good and cheap, 
and you can depend on what his wife says 
about fashions.”” Of course all the other 
ladies accepted such high authority, and 
“Dickinson's” bid fair to become the most 
popular store in the country. The sisters 
now came in sight of uncle Thomas draw- 
ing the chaise in which little Minnie, his 
wife’s namesake sat enthroned. Willy was 
jumping about in a manner very unlike his 
usual quiet one, now pushing the carriage, 
now playing bopeep with his little cousin 
much to her delight, and in half a minute 
buried in a heap of fragrant hay far ahead. 

“How Willy enjoys the country,” said 
Isabel laughing at his pranks. 

“Yes, and it is doing him so much good; 
he was always a great deal too sober for his 
age, but this is making a boy of him.” 

“We are going to the barn to hunt eggs,” 
he shouted, as they disappeared around the 
corner of the house. 

“Uncle Thomas thinks he is the best and 
smartest boy that ever lived; he told moth- 
er this morning that Margaret knew how to 
bring up children.” 

‘There was never ‘much bringing up’ to 
do for him,” replied his mother, ‘‘except 
bringing him to live at all; he was always 
very docile and obedient, but so delicate 
that for several years we were in almost 
constant fear of losing him.” 

The thought of that anxious time kept 
them silent for a moment during which, 
hidden by a thick hedge, they caught a few 
words of a conversation in the street below. 





‘Have you seen Margaret Kent since she 
got home?” ‘Yes, 1 saw her in church 
Sunday; she looks well.” And dresses 
well, too, she must have plenty to do with; 
I don’t see but her marriage has turned out 
better than Isabel’s after all.” 

Here the voices were lost; Isabel looked 
a little troubled. 

‘‘Don’t mind it dear,” said Margaret, *‘it 
is not true.” 

‘But you are very prosperous and happy 
now, I am sure,” said Isabel. 

“So I am, and I am thankful for the 
blessing, but there is no misfortune so hard 
to bear as sin. My courtship, if it can be 
called so, the first months of my marriage, 
which ought to have been so happy, were 
the most wretched part of my whole life. 
You see how 1 enjoy being at home here, 
and yet there are places close by us which 
I could not see without pain; then you 
know how my only brother” — 

‘Don’t say a word about him,” interrup- 
ted Isabel, her eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion; ‘‘he is not worthy to be called a broth- 
er, the proud, hard-hearted man.” 

‘Even in San Francisco my story is 
known; I have had it brought up to my face 
by a poor girl I was trying to advise, and one 
day my boy will know it, my good consci- 
entious boy, and it must change his feelings 
some towards his father and me. Nov, 
Belle, God has brought much good out of 
my evil, but if I could have learned his 
lesson in any other way, I would rather be 
a poor, hard-working woman with a clean 
life to look back upon, than what I am; 
and, dear sister, bring up your own sweet 
little girl to do, not what is proper in the 
eyes of the world, or expedient, but what 
is right; there are some trials which noth- 
ing else will conquer.” 

‘Dear Margie,” cried isabel with a tear- 
ful caress, ‘‘you grow more like Aunt Mir- 
iam every day.” 

“Only in your partial eyes.” 

*‘No, mother and Louisa were saying so 
to-day, and others notice it too.” 

“It is the sweetest compliment I ever 
had,” said she with rising color. 

“It is no compliment, but the plain truth,” 
replied the affectionate sister. ‘‘But now 
I must run to the store or Harvey will be 
alone; good-bye.” 

‘Margaret chose a grassy seat and let the 
sweet words ‘“‘like Aunt Miriam” sing on in 
her heart, She had indeed learned the se- 
cret of her goodness and her peace, and 
though this summer happiness could not 
last, she knew that all the trials and suffer- 
ings which might be before her could not 
take from’ her that likenss, nor hinder that 
better coming home, which no losses, no 
regrets, no fear of future partings could 
sadden. 

And here we will leave her, whose event- 
ful life may well point our moral. Where 
better could we leave her than in that re- 
covered home from which she had carried 
forth her wrecked and dishonored girlhood, 
and to which she had brought back, born 
from that anguish and destruction, a pure, 
and elevated, and trusting womanhood. 
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PRIVILEGE AND PREROGATIVE, 


A certain physician wishing to experi- 
ment, once placed a childin warm water, to 
see how long it would live. He surrounded 
the child with toys and kept it there many 
days ere it finally died. When the child 
was tired of the toys, it would put up its 
arms and cry to get out, but new playthings 
were brought to pacify it; then the physi- 
cian would tell the child that if it got out 
of the water he would take away all its 
pretty toys. 

Weaker and weaker grew the doomed 
child, its life soaking away; plaintively it 
pled for its natural element, but was only 
given more toys instead of freedom, and 
the last sad wail of the child petitioner was 
answered by more toys displayed to his 
surfeited gaze. So long was this little one 
kept in the water that it became uncon- 
scious of the cause of its weariness. It 
knew not what oppressed it so, but lay 
slowly dying as if under a great weight 
growing heavier, which it could neither 
understand nor shake off. Its pitiful help- 
less eyes were like those of the dying lamb 
whose life has been tapped by the deliberate 
hand of the butcher. 

Many years have passed since this story 
was told me, but I can never forget that 
child. I think of it when I see a beautiful 
girl, restless in the full possession of active, 
vital energy, twining tendrills in bands for 
a firmer foundation of native and independ- 
ent strength, putting action almost before 
thought in exercising her growing qualities, 
yet hindered and thrown back into narrow 
treadmill ruts by parents who suppress this 
talent because it is unwomanly, who deny 
that occupation because it savors too much 
of her brother’s profession, until all the 
tendrills are loosened and thrown back 
within that straight jacket called Woman's 
sphere. These parents resemble the physi- 
cian; they are trying to make their beauti- 
ful daughter live in warm water, and cour- 
tesies are the toys she receives to pacify her 
for the loss of life’s realities. 

I recall the child who was made to live 
in water when I see women looking toward 
the ballot, a power which wiil make them 
man’s political equal; when I hear them 





ask for it, and then suffer themselves to be 
put off or reminded of the many privileges 
the law already gives them, or silenced by 
the threat that these privileges will be taken 
from them if they insist on political rights; 
it is the story of the child in warm water. 

These women are unconsciously sacrific- 
ing the realities for shadows and playthings, 
so long has the child been in the water and 
the women fed on privileges, that if a hand 
was extended to the child or a ballot to the 
wonen, the first cool breeze wafting to 
them new strength, would promt them to 
return to their artificial world for strength, 
Their old refuge would certainly seem at- 
tractive. But give them time—the child to 
assume gradually his natural element, the 
women a chance to try their natural powers, 
and then make your offer of warm water 
and toys to the child, or of privileges to 
women, accompanied by a remembrance of 
their former lives, would the picture or the 
playthings attract them think you? No! 
the child would turn quickly and flee for- 
ever away, the women would turn from 
their old conditions with a shudder and say, 
“Oh God we thank Thee that Thou hast 
opened our eyes and caused us to see,” 

St. Louis, Mo, M. E. T, 
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IOWA WOMEN IN OFFICE, 


Epitors JoURNAL.—Wishing to consult 
with Mr. William Fleming, Gov. Kirk- 
wood’s efficient Secretary, on some business 
matters, I rapped, a few days ago, at the 
door of the executive office, and a woman’s 
voice answered, ‘‘Come in.” I stepped into 
the large room and found nobody. Pres- 
ently Miss Addie Hayden, who has been re- 
cently appointed to a clerical position by 
our excellent Governor, came from the pri- 
vate office and invited me to a seat. While 
waiting and conversing with this educated 
and agreeable woman, | wondered whether, 
in the good time coming, some woman’s 
face might not be intermingled with the 
portraits of the governors hanging on the 
walls. Who knows? 

Mrs. Ada North, State Librarian, has 
just been re-appointed for another two 
years, at a salary of twelve hundred per 
annum (1200) per annum. . She is univer- 
sally esteemed here in private life, and is a 
faithful, competent official. 

Mrs. O. B. Merrill has received and ac- 
cepted the appointment of chaplain and 
teacher at the new penitentiary, located at 
Anamosa. 

These appointments by the Governor are 
duly appreciated, and the sympathies of his 
many friends have gone out to him during 
the past painful weeks of watching by the 
bedside of his estimable wife, who has been 
dangerously ill, but is now slowly con- 
valescing. 

As you probably know, Gov. Kirkwood, 
whose name here is a synonym for ability 
and integrity, is U. 8. Senator-elect. 

Lieut. Gov. Newbold, who will succeed 
to the governorship, is also a broad, liberal 
man. M. A. W, 

Des Moines, Towa. 
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“THE SUPERIOR (?) SEX.” 





“Oh wad same power the giftie gie us 
To sae ourselles as ithers sae us.” 

It is amusing to see what indignation is 
kindled within the hearts of many men, 
when it is barely suggested that women are 
in no respect inferior to them. They have 
always considered themselves superior, and 
they are very much disconcerted that others 
do not look upon them in the same light. 
Still more amusing is it to listen to the ar- 
guments which they bring forward in sup- 
port of this seif-conceited and arrogant 
theory. Let us examine some of them, and 
determine, if possible, in what this boasted 
superiority consists. If we mistake not, 
we shall find them empty, shallow, and 
meaningless, 

One of their argnments is that ‘‘man was 
created first. Adam was formed before 
Eve; consequently he was superior to her, 
and all men since his time have been supe- 
rior to all women.” 

Well, if priority of creation is any sign 
of superiority, then are all the fowls of 
the air, the beasts of the field, and every- 
thing that creepeth upon the face of the 
earth, and every living thing in the waters 
under the earth, superior to man. Men 
and women were the last objects which 
were created, and those who base their 
claim to superiority on this argument, must 
assign themselves a very humiliating place 
indeed. If those who happened to be 
created first can bear off the palm of supe- 
riority, then was Adam superior to all men 
who have lived since, and to all who ever 
will live. And it follows that the father is 
superior to the son, and (the argument will 
not bear its‘own weight) the mother, yes, 
the mother (how does that suit, gentlemen?) 
is superior to the son, brothers are inferior 
to older sisters, (consistency is a priceless 
jewel,) and of course this whole generation 
is inferior to all that have preceded it, and 
the older the world grows, the more inferior 
does it become. 

Looking off into the far distant future, 
what a dwarfed and pigmy set of mortals 
rise up before our vision! Who knows but 


that the Darwinian theory will be reversed, 
and man, instead of being a something 
which evolved and grew up from a monkey 
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into what he now is, and which will yet de- 
velop into something immeasurably nobler 
and higher than anything to which he has 
yet attained, will dwindle down from the 
glory with which he was endowed when 
first created to a——, well, we know of no 
word in the language which will express 
the depth of inferiority to which the human 
race will inevitably sink. That ‘‘every 
generation grows wiser and wiser” receives 
here its utter refutation and nullification. 
And, moreover, if this argument is a 
yalid one, Adam only could have claimed 
preeminence, for has not every man since 
Adam been born of woman? M. A. E. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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ACTOR AND ACTRESS. 





‘Bad women onthe stage. The private 
character of an actress is a fit matter for 
public criticism. Her reputation belongs 
to those who support her. If it be pure she 
cannot but be proud to have it known. If 
it be impure, it is a matter of right it should 
be published, that the public may not be 
deceived. The noble sentiments of a play 
lose all intention in the mouth of a notori- 
ously wicked person.”"—Evchange. 

We heartily endorse the above, with an 
amendment, and with all the emphasis we 
can command, changing only the pronoun. 

The private character of an actor is a 
fit matter for public criticism. His reputa- 
tion belongs to those who support him. If 
it be pure, he cannot but be proud to have 
it known. If it be impure, it is a matter 
of right it should be published, that the 
public may not be deceived. The noble 
sentiments of a play lose all intention in 
the mouth of a notoriously wicked person. 

Woman has borne the brunt of criticism 
long enough alone. A bad man has never 
been condemned and cast out and crushed 
to the earth, as has a bad woman who can- 
not have been worse than he, and who is 
often enough, God knows! more sinned 
against than sinning. It is not man, nor 
law, nor society alone, that so harshly 
judges, and rigorously manages this inquis- 
itorial punishment, but Woman, she it is 
who has helped make it so fearful a thing 
to be a Woman! 

She it is who upholds, pets, adores, and 
finally marries the reprobate, or rejoicingly 
gives her innocent daughter to his vile em- 
brace, yet who spurns, with garments 
drawn aside, his wretched, perchance starv- 
ing, victim, who by such heartlessness is 
driven to a lower depth of shame and deg- 
redation from which, only by a miracle can 
she be uplifted. 

Can this fair Pharisee tell us why the 
man sinner is more worthy of respectful 
place and treatment than the female sin- 
ner? We cannot discover wherein he is 
more deserving than she. We desire to be 
just in our judgment, meting outonly hon- 
est measure, and so, while we would crush 
none to the earth, whatever their sin, we 
would exalt none who had not shown re- 
pentance, and thereby unfitness for renewed 
confidence and favor. 

Mary AMEs ATKINS. 
oe -——_—. 


“LONE LORN CRITTERS.” 


Your ‘‘six thousand mice” reminds me of 
a paragraph in the last ‘‘Gospel Messenger.” 
“The Church is represented in Scripture as 
a woman, one of the weakest of created be- 
ings.” 

How is that for sense? How is it for truth? 
Bring out the mice, the motes, we rank 
with them. But is it not slightly inconsis- 
tent that we ‘‘weakest of created beings” 
are called upon for the severest work of life? 
For tending the sick, for keeping vigil, 
night after night, when men would sleep at 
the task? in middle and low life working 
far more hours in the day, and at more com- 
plicated and exhaustive labors; bearing chil- 
dren and proving equal to all the emergen- 
cies of this working world? 

But perhaps it is the intellectual weak- 
ness that is referred to. This is manifest 
in all places where women have an equal 
chance with men. Do you give that up? 
Well then, the lack may be a moral one. 
Ah no; in the greatest sin of the world, 
man pays for the privilege of committing 
it, while woman has to be hired to do 
wrong! Certainly it is apparent from the 
prisons and scaffolds, that woman is mor- 
ally weakest. 

Mr. Sperry thinks it a wonder that all 
women do not ‘‘come into the church.” 
By that name he means the Episcopal 
Church. Iam to the manor born and know 
what he means by the church. Well, if 
you dear reformers of the JouRNAL can en- 
dure the ligatures, the straight jackets, the 
arbitrary suppression of soul, which we 
church women suffer—why, do come and 
submit to them for the sake of helping us 
who are bound to tear them away, to insist 
on their removal! But if you come with 
Mr. Sperry’s idea of simply ‘‘praying for 
more grace” to the masculine persons who 
“Lord it over God's heritage” then you will 
be traveling backward faster than ahy crab 
in the universe. 

Even Mr. Sperry would find “‘barbes” 
necessary, if he had seen all my struggles to 
get a hearing for the Woman question from 
our bigoted Ecclesiastics. First by very 
modest, reverently written pamphlets— 
which they would not read; then by ex- 








tremely meek protests against the one-sided 
articles to our injury, published in the 
church papers—which replies they would 
not print; then by sending my card to the 
speaker's chair, when he invited any one 
who wished to speak to do so, only to see 
it crumpled up with contempt because a 
“Mrs.” prefixed the name; at church con- 
gress finally obtaining but a partial hearing 
in a cold basement, when the men had con- 
sumed two days in talking in the pleasant, 
warm church. 

That is the ‘‘courtesy” due to women. 
The pastor of the church admonished me to 
“‘be short, for supper was ready for the 
clergy!” Is ita wonder that one tried to 
give a tonic, so that the impending feast of 
the Marthas might be duly digested? It is 
not the Marys who would be commended 
by the clergy to-day; the Marthos have all 
the commendations. SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


a 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests _in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, bleedi 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, In ed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrheea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witc azel. This is 
the cake article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent Fe oO etait to 

POND’ ’ 


EXTRACT COMP. 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. _ 
WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 
Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 
Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 
to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all. but we never urge 
any one to buy. ; 
Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 
We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods. 
We have no cashier or cash boys. but our clerks will 
sell goods a!l over our store and take the pay for 
them. 2m14 
GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s.) _ 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Ketreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
Medical Director. _ 
DEC IOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent t-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, a Animals, 
oN hg ay Py a 
ba Denutiful palating. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50for50 cts. Agents wanted, 
address J. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. _ 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


92,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOM 


To Let by the Day or Week. en 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 
HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 

are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
employed days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFUME, 


PERFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low peo of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


rPHE same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston. 


24w4. 





LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


" SALESROOM 


AT 





NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug, 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


© Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. *F 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 





\ sh ADEM, Rip 


<= 
¢ : 
Via 


Retail rooms 53 West Street. 




















SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
-- nson Street 
2 pg meh p_— Tremont Street’ Bosto 1. 
<@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 M. to Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 

All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent. per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors, 3m8 








Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 
yarlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


it one may become a dead shot. 





Excellent 
By practice with 
Price, $5 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 


stock. 


$300. Bell Targets, $2 00, 


Handsomely nickel-plated, $6 00. 


Black walnut case, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 
postage, each, or by express, C. O. D. 


P. O. Box, 2805. 


J. H. AYERS, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


A tew of the many Testimonials, 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 


one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. 


As such, I have no hesitation in 


recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
ommanding U.S. Army. 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen's amusement, and I would advise any 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Yours truly. 
Cart. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of America, 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 


the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 
upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
yerty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
ife. 

Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 
to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 
in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 
While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 
A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 


ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 


DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 


226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ay ne alllettera of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ston Mass. 3m21 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
eo and all points in LLLiNoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MInNEsOoTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
Nia and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in NortH- 
ERN ILLINOIS, lowa, DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Utan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and Mrn- 
NESOTA, and for MApDIsoNn, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dutvutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 gt Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

© Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
fouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetitt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 

Eastern.] 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 181°) 
The fourth resolution recognizing with 


approval the action of the National Prohibi- 


tion Reform Convention, in having made 
Woman Suffrage one of the principles in 
its platform, was supported by Rev. George 
H. Vibbert, of Somerville, who stated that 
this action of the National Prohibition Con- 
vention was a repetition of a similar action 
taken four years ago. He was glad to see 
that party adopt the Woman Suffrage issue, 
and hoped that the State Conventions would 
do likewise. Asan additional evidence of 
sincerity, two women have been made mem- 
bers of the National Prohibition State Cen- 
tral Committee. Resolution adopted. 

The fifth resolution asking the Legisla- 
tures of Connecticut and New Hampshire, 
at their sessions this summer, to enact laws 
enabling the women of those States to vote 
in the approaching Presidential election, 
was adopted. 

The resolution disclaiming all entangling 
alliances with political parties was consid- 
ered, Attention was called to the fact that 
neither the New England nor any of its 
auxiliary State Associations have ever allied 
themselves with any political party. Mr.. 
Vibbert hoped that the convention would 
not seem to repel overtures before they were 
offered. The resolution was laid upon the 
table, as unnecessary, and the Convention 
adjourned to 7.45 Pp. M. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION, 
Wesleyan Hall was densely crowded 
the evening, and the first speaker was the 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, of Hallowell, Me., 
who read a powerful argument in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, and answered the objec- 

tions usually urged against it. 

WENDELL PHILLiPs was warmly wel- 
comed, and spoke at length upon the great 
importance of the Suffrage cause to the 
national welfare. 

The Woman’s cause is moving forward to 
victory. Her claim is just. Of course, 
therefore, every man should ally himself 
and marshal himself on all occasions and 
by every political means on the side of that 
claim. It needs no elaborate argument. 
The single fact that Anglo-Saxon law, for 
1000 years, has been so unjust to Woman 
that Lord Brougham said it was a disgrace 
to civilization answers every criticism be- 
yond all need of further reply. The argu- 
ment of John Bright that women do not 
constitute a class is answered in advance. 
It is not an open question. The mere fact 


that fathers, brothers, sons, have thus leg- 
islated for Woman is answer enough. Un- 


less some insurmountable barrier separates 
and segregates her from civil and social 
life, that fact and that alone would have 
been an answer. But no barrier exists, 
and no such argument applies. This reply 
to Mr. Bright’s fundamental position applies 
alike at London and at Washington. In 
England, indeed, Suffrage may be discussed 
on grounds of expediency. But here in 
America, in Massachusetts, we are on 
another platform. We have a church with- 
out a bishop and a State without a king. 
We dispense with bishops and kings. We 
found our government upon responsibility 
to law upon the part of every human being. 
To be ahuman being draws with it the con- 
clusion that this being has a right to to help 
shape the law. For more than two centu- 
ries up to the present day, that idea has been 
the underlying element of Massachusetts’ 
civil life. “You cannot be true to that idea 
and avoid being drawn into this Woman 
question. 

Something has been said to-day about the 
political corruption which exists in this 
country. The existence of this corruption 
is natural, is inevitable. How could it be 
otherwise? Fortwo hundred years we have 
been drugging our conscience on the ques- 
tion of Slavery. Every man has felt obliged 
to smother his convictions, stifle his com- 
mon sense, wrap up evil in delicate phrases, 
so as to be able to express loyalty to it. 
To save society from a revolt of cunscience, 
has taxed the ingenuity even of orthodox 
doctors of divinity. Professors of ethics 
have sought to reconcile these conflicting 
elements of right and wrong. How could 
this be done without taking off the edge of 
conscience? Eschines says ‘‘The educ ation 
of a nation is when it sets up a monument or 
erects a statue which records a great name. 
Every one of our great men has been an 
apologist for disgraceful deeds; cowardly 
compromise has spread its scaly slur over 
all his character. The leaders of the age 
have had to ignore the well-known distinc- 
tions of right and wrong. ‘‘All men are 
created equal’ "—except the negroes. ‘Of 
one blood God made all nations of the 
earth”—except the African. The result is 
forty million people who don’t know their 
right hands from their left in morals. 
When a knave sets up for a statesman, 
they don’t see his knavery. Wher some 
great defalcation comes from Washington, 
men cry, ‘‘Murvellous!” ‘‘It could not have 
been foreseen!’ Their eyes have been sewn 
up. 

What is the Woman Suffrage movement? 
It is the second chapter of the same book; 
the consistent application of an admitted 
principle. It only hews to the line, although 
the chips fly in our faces. If God does not 
save us quickly from our efforts to make 
ourselves blind, we can hardly expect ever 
to see the application of principles. Every- 
thing has its compensations. e na democra- 
cy if you make things wrong, you demoral- 
ize a whole people. It necessitates that ev- 
ery conscience must be false to its own con- 
victions. That is the danger. One genera- 
tion cannot eradicate this disease. In 
France corruption was confined to a class. 
One generation swept it away with the 
besom of revolution. But with us the dis- 
ease is deeper. Out of this poisoned mater- 
ial we make Democrats and Republicans— 
Tweed in New York; Belknap in W ashing- 
ton, That is why every man sees serious 
evils manacing the growth of a great peo- 
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ple. Women have a right to vote. But 
not so, do I wish to present the claim of wo- 
men to vote. I do not so pre sentit. The 
peril is too serious. We demand that she 
shall vote. We have reached a point of na- 
tional danger where God bids us summon 
every moral force to promote moral purity, 
and we must have Woman Suffrage. With- 
out it we have not the means with which to 
fight the battle. Without it we shall be 
lost. Men have prostituted their moral con- 
victions for generations. See what foes we 
have to meet. Over us hangsa gigantic 
money power of which Jefferson never 
dreamed. When the great Virginian cut up 
landed entail by the roots, that was sufti- 
cient for his day. He knew that in the dis- 
pensation of Providence a man struggling 
from poverty into opulence grows, improves, 
refines, rises with every effort to grasp and 
gather into his lap. "You strengthen his 
powers. You multiply his brain into an 
immense tool. But his son has no need so 
to work. He has only to hold on. Fis 
grandchild is fortunate if he can even find 
some one to hold onto his property for him. 
the Revolution recog- 
fact. But to-day all 
Corporations have arisen which, 


this 


| like the Papacy, are without sons or grand- 





They never die. The money power 
selects its brains and says, ‘I have wealth 
and brains, resist me if you can.” On the 
other side we can see men and women drift- 
ing into cities, aggregating into towns. In- 
temperance demoralizes the political ma- 
chinery. Poverty and ignorance succumb, 
Here are two great evils. The problem is 
how to fight them. Men say, call upon the 
pulpit for a clearer voice; call upon journal- 
ism for a purer expression. Yes, but these 
two are creatures of this very society; they 
are controlled by these very evils. Is there 
latent force anywhere in society to which we 
san appeal for aid? Yes. As the last 
speaker has intimated, when man obeys 
God and lets man and woman act in public 
together, there will always be a nobler and 
purer result. Call out Woman therefore. 
Bring her into the caucus. ‘‘What,”” you 
exclaim, ‘‘risk Womanin the primary meet- 
ings?” There is no risk. She does not 
need your protection. God is sufficient 
without you. Anything that Woman is 
competent to do she is safe in doing. In 
that very competence is the seal of Divine 
wisdom. He never wastes ability; it is His 
own seal and sign-manual. It is possible 
Woman should join in the caucus. Will 
that caucus be deteriorated by her partici- 
pation? No; it will become a parlor. Ex- 
acting a more rigorous justice. Doing a 
diviner work. Man can cheat. Woman 
can cheat when she is alone. But not to- 
gether, That is the lesson of all history. I 
believe, in spite of experience. I stand 
against a dead granite wall. I cannot tell 
you how these millions of aggregated, or- 
ganized capital can be defeated. But the 
State House cannot stand up against the 
railroads unless you enlist Woman. 

So much for the general outlook. But 
already so much effort has been expended 
that one-half of the common law against 
Woman has been swept away. For thirty 
years the disintegration of the common 
law has been bringing Woman up towards 
equality with man. The question to-night 
is—‘‘How can the final step be taken?” No 
class,no section, no portion is to depend upon 
any other class, section or portion. Here 
lies the whole distinction between Toryism 
and Democracy. Toryism says from across 
the sea: ‘‘I will take twenty million of peo 
ple in charge. Wealth and education will 
take care of the masses.” Democracy from 
this side says: “Not so. Everybody can 
take better care of himself.” Aggregated 
into classes the principle is the same. If 
any body says, ‘‘Woman shall be governed 
and protected "by husband, brother, son,” 
I reply, Go buy a house-lot in Moscow. 
Ask God to put you back three centuries— 
You are fit only for the twilight, but now it 
is noon. Go pass an hour with Erasmus 
and Melancthon. Ride horseback with 
Coeur de Lion, or William the Conqueror. 
You are an anachronism, my friend, and the 
sooner you retreat the better. 

But what shall we do—Simply toe the 
line. Letourconvictions be seen. Agitate. 
In the anti-slavery cause God sent us texts. 
When a languid feeling crept over our con- 
vention, some fool arrested Synemes. When 
we began to slacken, somebody brought 
Burns to Boston. Every time, the text set 
us ahead five or ten years. With judicial 
blindness our opponents volunteered and 
gave usatext. When even Mr. Garrison 
whose enthusiasm never grew cold, felt a 
suggestion of languor, some fool put an iron 
chain around the Court House, and even the 
judges grew indignant. 

These helps were given us. In your case 
it is somewhat different. You must your- 
selves make and furnish your opportunities. 
Men have learned much of late years— 
When they have nothing to say they say 
nothing—a great step in education, worthy 
of Harvard. They must be roused to speak. 
Why the virus of Southern purpose hid it- 
self under the everlasting hills. But Blaine 
probed and bought it out. The case of our 
martyred friend, Sarah Wall, is one of these. 
All do not see their duty alike. Francis 
Jackson, a non-resistant, never paid his tax 
without a protest. Idid. No matter what 
we do, if only it arouses thought and starts 
men’s blood. This lesson we owe to O’Con- 
nell. Hes ‘‘Thave atcommand three 


sons. 


said, 
million Irishmen, without a penny in their 
purses but with hearts in their bosoms. 
Deserted by the influential classes of society, 
I will weld out of these hearts a thunder- 

bolt to burst the British code.” He invent- 
ed that method, as Columbus discovered this 
country, as Fulton invented the steamboat. 
There is a line tobe drawn round one great 
name. Lincoln and Grant builded better 
than they knew. They saw new truth. 
They did great work. The result of the re- 
bellion would have been very different if 
victory had been achieved under McLellan. 
Far above them both, sat Sumner and An- 
drew. They comprehended the movement. 

They were baptized by it, and moved con- 
sciously to help it. They sit enthroned in 
the gratitude of a great nation. Above them 
all sits the man who struck the key-note and 
invented the method; the brain that struck 
the hour and started the great machine. As 
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ages roll on, Luther towers above Melane- 
thon and Zwinglius, the heart of the six- 
teenth century. So will William Lloyd 
Garrison stand pre-eminent in our future, 

Every one of us, on our own part, should 
enforce his own position. If a clergyman 
does not preach Woman's rights, other 
him. My friend, Dr. Kirk, before the re- 
bellion, when he was bothered in his pulpit 
by the abolitionists, and went away to Eng- 
land and thought that God had given him 
rest, came into the vestry of the church 
where he was to preach, and found an Eng- 
lishman, with a Yankee by his side, who 
demanded, *‘Sir, when you are at home in 
America, are you an Abolitionist?” So in 
journalism, follow up the editors. In na- 
tional politics I have no advice to give. 
Suffrage is a State issue. In State affairs it 
stands number one. No other question 
comes near it in importance. Any man 
who believes in Woman Suffrage is a trai- 
tor to his conscience if he ever allows him- 
vote for any one who is not an 
avowed friend of Woman. If he is choos- 
ing a governor, a senator, a member of the 


self to 


Legislature, he must never soil his hand 
with a vote for an opponent of Woman Suf- 
frage—no, not for Hancock and Adams 


rolled into one. The better the man the 
greater the treason.’ So I say to women. 
I knew a man who had made a million dol- 
lars, who was elected to the Legislature, and 
Was in the habit of asking his wife how to 
vote. You know Franklin’s story of the 
donkey whose value made the man a voter. 


This poor man did not go to a donkey, you 
may be sure, to learn how to vote. Yet he 


It shows the 
is not neces- 


went to a woman to learn. 
power of Woman; but that 


sary. Nobody doubts the influence of Wo 
man. Woman governs the world to-day— 


irresponsible, ignorant, and without intelli- 
gent scope of thought. In 1848, when this 
movement began, even in 1831, when its el- 
ements began to be picked up and gathered 
together, I never believed that this move- 
ment would increase the power of Woman. 
In 1850 I said it was for Woman herself to 
say whether she would have women doc- 
tors, whether colleges and _ universities 
should be opened. When she said she 
wanted a woman to attend her in illness, 
she had one. So you can say of the voters. 
But there isa point you should fix and never 
permit it to be moved. You have not money 
enough, nor we, to run over this State in a 
political canvass. Why it cost us $10,000 
merely to go through the motions. But you 
can do it in another way. Some of the 
men at the State House, in the heat of dis- 
cussion last winter, insulted the women. 
It is your fault, ladies, if they ever go back. 
How has it been with the labor question? A 
man spit out his venom against it through 
all one session. We printed what he said, 
on a little bit of paper. We circulated it 
in the shoe-shops and factories of his dis- 
trict. He had a rival; two rivals. They 
went round and said: ‘‘It won't do to nom- 
inate that man. Why it will cost us 100 
votes.” And he was dropped. Now we 
did not say that; we knew his rivals and 
competitors would do it for us. So with 
these Senators and Re presentatives, Fora 
dollar or two you can print what he said, 
then go to his home and circulate it. He 
will be dropped. This you can do. It will 
cost you hardly anything. Their chairs 
filled by some one else will be eloquent. 
Lucy Stone herself, never made a_ better 


speech. John Randolph once got up in 
Congress and said: “It used to be re- 


marked by Mr. Fairweather, whose seat is 
now vacant, &c. So these seats will be 
filled by an everliving protest. ‘‘Why did 
he go?” “Died of Woman Suffrage.” Put 
it on his tombstone. ‘He died’”—politi- 
cally. Do you doubt it, ladies? I can tell 
you a town that gave us, year after year, 
more anti-slavery “votes than any other. 
Who did it? Three women. When we 
asked who were the abolitionists of that 
town?—Three women. They took up the 
wealth and vigor of that town, and made it 
their own. Unless this is done there is no 


hope. Lucy Stone may speak to the Legis- 
lature ever so well. hey disregard her. 
Why? Because there is no keen edge of 


organized resolve behind her. A few years 
ago an insolent, overbearing railroad man 
said: ‘I disregard your wishes, What will 
you do about it?” We said: ‘‘We can do 
nothing to-day.” But five years later he 
would have given anything to recall those 
words, 

Tama temperance man. We cannot rest 
a Democratic Legislature upon a drunken 
people. I will never vote for any man who 
is not a total abstainer. Nor will I vote for 
a total abstainer who is not a Woman Suf- 
fragist. Mr. Baker, our late candidate for 
Governor, is as true on one platform as on 
the other. But forty years of work makes 
me impatient with a man who seems im- 
mensely concerned about the negroes of Mis- 
sissippi, but has no eyes to see the women of 
Massachusetts. Let him go and live there, 
if he has not Woman Suffrage on the brain. 
If this Centennial year does not furnish op- 
nortunities, invent them. Oh, if you could 
follow Woman into the prisons and insane 
hospitals, and see the horrors enacted there, 
you would say: “Never trust any politician 
or statesman of Massachusetts with power, 
who is not a friend of Woman Su rage.” 

Mrs. Assy KELLEY Foster: May I ask 
Mr. Phillips whether, under any circum- 
stances, he would vote for any man for Fed- 
eral office who would steal donkeys? 

Mr. Puiiiips: No, Madam. 

Mrs. Foster: Will you then vote for a 
man who would steal me, my donkeys, and 
my cows, for any Federal office? 

Mr. Purimprs: Yes, I think I would, to- 
day. Perhaps not, twenty years hence. It 
is a question of method and of time. 
Massachusetts has been already Gacouesy 
impregnated with the Woman Suffrage ide: 

In the ruling and governing elements of 
mind, I mean. You can scarcely find a 
prominent public man in Massachusetts 
to-day, who, on the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion, is not a conscious sinner. Every 
prominent man likely to be nominated to 
any important office, knows his duty. Again, 
if we keep the State House in a condition 
of proper purity and intelligence, Woman 
will be enfranchised. The number of men 
of honest ignorance is too small to be 
counted. In the nation it is different. In 











many States there is as yet hardly a recog- 
nized Woman Suffrage movement. Conse- 
quently, even though a man be backward, 
although he be consciously guilty, his elec 

tion cannot affect the question. Tn national 
affairs it amounts only to the introduction 
of women into public offices. 

*Mrs. Foster: Congress has jurisdiction 
over Suffrage in the Territories and in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Puiuures: Yes. But the Southern 
question still hangs unfinished. I wish the 
South would fire agun. Then State Rights 
would be swept into the Gulf of Mexico. 
She fires no gun. The Northern newspa- 
pers malign our advocates and praise hers. 
There is the danger of the North. I can- 
not afford to-day to bring Temperance or 
Woman Suffrage into national politics. 
When a negro is held just as good as a white 
men, when the grand mosaic of races which 
prevails elsewhere in Christendom has been 
established in America—then I will carry 
the Woman question to Washington. To- 
day I cannot. But the arena of State poli- 
tics is open for Woman. There is another 
question I would gladly carry into national 
politics, paper money, but I cannot, 
laborer, ground down by currency contrac- 
tion, cries out. ‘How long, oh Lord, how 
long will this nightmare oppress me?” I 
received a letter from a friend in the West 
asking me to attend the national greenback 
convention. He said, ‘‘Come out and help 
us.” Lreplied: ‘‘No, I cannotafford to do 
it. The man for me is the man who waves 
the ‘‘bloody shirt,” and flares it in the face 
of the rebel South. So I say I cannot af- 
ford to make Woman Suffrage a national 
issue. 

Mrs. Foster: I cannot hope to make a 
reply to Mr. Phillips. I can only say that 
it is never safe to violate the moral laws of 


God, It may seem to serve a temporary 
purpose. But I cannot afford to say by my 
action that criminals can be trusted to do 
good. Thirty years ago my Whig friends 
said: ‘‘How can you say a word against 
the election of Harrison and Tyler?” I re- 
lied: ‘I must oppose their election.” And 
| did. Afterwards, when Harrison died 


and Tyler remained, my Whig friends said 
to me—‘*Would to God you had defeated 
Harrison and Tyler. A Democratic admin- 
istration would have been less bad.” I will 
never help elect any man to office who does 
not know that a woman has a right to her 
own person. Be careful how you elect a 
criminal to Federal office. 

Mrs. Howe: We have a friend with us 
from Indiana. She is working for Temper- 
ance in Massachusetts, but never forgets to 
speak for Woman Suffrage. I introduce 
Mrs. Emma Malloy. 

Mrs. Mauvoy: It is not my faultif I give 
you the skimmed milk after the cream, As 
formerly at the feast the good wine was 
first served and afterwards, when men were 
partly drunken, the poor wine, so after you 
have been thrilled by the eloquence of Mr, 
Phillips it is my turn to follow. Yes, I am 
a Woman Suffragist, and I will tell you 
why. Iwas raised a Methodist and will tell 
you my experience. Because I have been 
a Crusader, therefore I am a Suffragist. 
When the women of the W est, crushed by 
the curse of Intemperance, tried to pray 
men out of their saloons, they found they 
needed the ballot as a means of pone ed 
their prayers. Without it they were crip- 
pled. The women of our county went to 
our county seat to look over the petitions of 
the liquor dealers for a renewal of their li- 
censes_ I was specially interested in one of 
their petitions. It was as long as from this 
platform to yonder door, and was composed 
of fictitious names, Polanders, men dead 
and buried for years, Chicago drummers, 
there were twenty-five names signed with 
‘his mark.” How could I, with any com- 
monsense, have refused to put the name of 
Emma Malloy on that petition in such illus- 
trious company ? 

I went down to the hovel of Mrs. Donnel- 
ly, a poor Irishwoman, and found her starv- 
ing with her five little children, while her 
husband |: iy drunk in the gutter. I thought 
Mrs. Donnelly had better put her name on 
that petition. They say bad women must 
not vote, and so that good women shall be 
disfranchised. But if all the men whose 
virtue is suspected were cut oft from the 
ballot-box, few would be left. Can you 
wonder that women are asking our Legisla 
tures for political power? For fifty years 
American women have been waiting for 
their male friends to do their Temper: rance 
work for them, but it remains undone. 
Don’t blame us for fighting fire, when the 
prairie is ablaze. The politicians have 
locked up the fire-engines, and we have to 
take up mop-pails, slop-pails, ladles, any- 
thing that comes to hand. Women never 
had such a Woman Suffrage lesson as May- 
or Colvin, of Chicago, gave them. There 
is a Sunday lawin Chicago. Baker's shops 
must be closed, shoe shops must be closed, 
but the liquor traffic is privileged. Why? 
Because it controls votes. When we women 
asked the Mayor to close the saloons on 
Sunday in accordance with law, he looked 
at us with contempt, and said: *‘No woman 
elected me; no woman has a vote; the men 
who elected me did so for this special pur- 
pose of keeping the saloons open; and open 
they shall be.” 

Mrs. Mauuoy gave a vivid and graphic 
sketch of the moral evils which afflict soci- 
ety, and of the necessity of arming women 
with the ballot. She concluded amid great 
applause. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone: It is too late to make 
a speech, but I feel that we should do our- 
selves and our cause injustice, if we should 
adjourn without expressing our sympathy 
with the heroic struggle of New England 
women against the tyranny of unrepresent- 
ed taxation. Lask this Convention of the 
Suffragists of New England to adopt the 
following: 

Resolved, That the City of Worcester, by 
compelling the sale of the property of Abby 
Kelley Foster and of Sarah E. Wall, for 
taxes, while it denies them any voice or vote 
in regard to them, and the Town of Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut, by similar action against 
the sisters Smith, have secured for them- 
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selves lasting historic infamy. They have 
acted over again the part of George the 
Third with added guilt, because they sin 


against greater light. 

Mr. Apprison Davis objected to the pas- 
sage of the resolution as untrue, and unfair 
to the municipal authorities who were 
under legal obligation to collect the tax, and 
who had no legal power to confer Suffrage 
on women. . 

Mus. Srone affirmed the higher obliga- 
tion of the authorities to respect the prin- 
ciple upon which our institutions are found- 
ed by remitting the payment of taxes in the 
case of women unjustly disfranchised, and 
by petitioning the Legislature to enable wo. 
men to exercise their right of Suffrage. 

The resolution was adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote; and at 10.30 P. M., the 
Convention adjourned. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club,.—The an- 
nual Meeting will be held on Saturday, June 3, at 11 
A. M., at Freeman Place Chapel. To be followed by 
alunch at the Club Rooms, at 1 P. M. 

On Monday, June 5, at 3.30 P. M., 
Woolson will read a paper on the ** 








Mrs. Abba G, 
Training of Girls,” 

Good Summer Board, At reasonable rates, 
in New Hampshire, seventy miles from Boston, near 
depot. For ladies only. References furnished. Ad- 
dress Mrs. J. B. L., Office Woman's JOURNAL. 

4w22 

Summer Board can be obtained in one of the 
yleasantest and most healthy towns in New England, 
lizgh elevation. Large rooms, A party can be ac- 
commodated. For particulars inquire of MRS. H. N, 
BOWDOIN, New Braintree, Massachusetts, wl 

To Let. —For the summer months, ‘the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 
Boston. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, © 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James PYLe. None genuine 
without. 24w4 


, March 26, 1867. 





Chesterfield, N. H. 
Messrs. Seth W. Fowle & Son: 

Gentlemen'—I feel in duty called upon voluntarily 
to give my testimony in favor of Dr. WisTar’s Bat- 
sam or Witp Cuerry. I was taken sick last Octo- 
ber with a lung complaint, accompanied with a very 
serious cough; and after having been treated a num- 
ber of weeks by the best physicians, they gave me 
over as an incurable case of “consumption, and for 
about six weeks my friends expected that I might die 
any day, having entirely despaired of my recovery. 
At this time I read the advertisements and certificates 
of the Witp CHerry Batsam, and was induced to 
try it myself. I have taken five bottles, and from the 
commencement I have been gradually recovering. 
My cough has now entirely ceased. I have regained 
my flesh and strength, and am feeling quite well. 
I attribute the cure to Dr. Wistar's BALsam oF 
Wii_p Cuerry, as I have taken no other medicine 
since I commenced taking that. 


Very respectfully yours, Mrs, Mina 8. Samiti. 


Messrs. Fowle & Son: : 
Gentlemen:—Mrs. Smith gives me the foregoing 
certificate of the efficacy of your medicine in her 


case. She is an acquaintance of mine, and took the 
BaALsaM on the strength of my certificate, which she 
saw in the papers. Her story is am true. 
Yours truly, . H, Jones. 
1w23 nF eee 
Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effecta cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the oftice free. S4t 








€ ountry Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 346 acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rosert E. ApTHORP, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 





FURNITURE, 


PARLOR SUITS 


seven pieces 


$35.00 and upwards. 
CHAMBER SUITS 


Walnut $45.00 


Ash $35.00 


Mendum Whidden A Co. 


1, 3, 5,and 7 Washington St., 


Boston. 
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Brewer & Tileston, 
Publishers. 
I@=For sale by book-dealers 


generally. 23 
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